




Ibo ard 
on hold 


~ by Joe Gaudrault 


_ The process of getting cam- 
“pe Messages to students resid- 

__ ing in the Townhouses and Hod- 
son Hall is a difficult process. To 
correct this problem one of the 
top priorities of S.A. Facility rep- 
resentative B,J. Hull is to acquire 

one billboard outside each 
townhouse cluster. 

This idea was approved last 
spring but there are no bill- 
boards yet and may not be any 
in the near future. An original 
kiosk model was selected and 
the Class of ’83 expressed inter- 
est in it as their class gift. 

The cost of the billboards 
selected were $3600, far more 
than the class could afford. 

Alumni Director Kathy Swee- 

~ ten, said “The current balance 
of last year’s pledges is less than 
$500. Although more money is 
‘still coming in we'll have to ree- 

_ yaluate the price of the gift.” 

a Hull said “We'll have to find a 

less expensive model but it’s 

-~ essential that it’s sturdy, looks 

nice, and will last.” 

The possibility of additional 

funds coming from administra- 

tion has also been sought. John 

Gutman, vice president for oper- 

ations said, “It is not in our cur- 

rent budget. An additional 
$3600 is quite expensive com- 
ared to the other needs of the 











Tim Perotty, superintendent 
of Building and Grounds, said 
“Until a less expensive alterna- 
ive is found and more funds are 
ed this project is on hold” 
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Free housing 
experiment fails 


by Gerry Gray 


Students involved in the sum- 
mer work program will not re- 


_ ceive free housing on campus 


next year. 


Joe Snee, director of housing, 


said that a decision has been 
made to cancel the experimen- 


tal program whereby students | 


who took the full-time mini- 
mum wage jobs were housed in 
the dorms free of charge. Last 
summer about 200 students 
took advantage of the summer 
work program. Madeline Yan- 
dow, director of financial aid, 
said. About 60-70 of them were 
on work-study funds. 

Students who plan to work 


--and take a course over the sum- 


mer will be eligible for housing 
on campus but they will be 
charged like any other student, 
Sneée said. 

“It’s a real shame,” said Timo- 
thy Pedrotty, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. “It was a 
golden opportunity that slipped 
away.” Buildings and grounds 


employed more workers than 
any other department and was 
influential in the decision to can- 
cel the program. Pedrotty said 
that he will still be seeking to , 
employ the same number of stu- 
dents despite the loss of incentive. 

“The real decision was made 
by the students,” Snee said. Both 
Snee and Pedrotty cited prob- 
lems with getting rooms ready 
for the fall. They said that many 
students were taking off the last 
week or two of the summer 
without clearing out of the 
rooms. In one instance, a stu- 
dent hadn't removed his belong- 
ings the night before the Fresh- 
man class was due to arrive. 

“I know there were abuses in 
the system,” said Matt Valerio, 
85, “and I wouldn't take all the 
blame away from the students, 
but there were definitely ways 
to avoid those abuses by stricter 
enforcement of the rules and 
maybe a damage deposit.” 

Pedrotty suggested toughen- 
ing up the R.A. system or mak- 
ing the students double-up more 
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Austin Jennings and Bob King take into consideration 
the recent cut in library hours and get their studying 
done on weekday mornings. The new hours at Durick 
Library are: Monday-Thursday 8:30 a.m.-11:45 p.m., 


Fridays 8:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m., 


Sunday Noon-1 1:45 p.m. 


Saturday Noon-10:00 p.m., 
(photo by Ray Jennings ) 





‘Henry critical of access laws 


- attendance. 


by Katie hecme 


“Using a bi ocliannes to killa fly” is the 
way President Edward Henry described the 


__~ handicap-access laws which will govern the 
_ design of the new building for main campus. 


Under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
which insures against the discrimination of 
the handicapped, all structures built after 
1978 should be completely accessible to 
the handicapped. 

Although Henry stressed his belief in giv- 
ing equal opportunity to the handicapped 
students, he said he believes federal regula- 
tions have been extremely wasteful. He said 
the government regulations are imposed 
on every college and university, regardless 
of how many handicapped people are in 


Many schools which have a small num- 
ber of handicapped students are forced to 
provide accessibility to classrooms by install- 
ing ramps and elevators. This installation 


can run into millions of dollars. For example, 
installing one elevator can cost $100,000, 
Henry said. Since he has been at St. Michael's, 
the school has spent a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars on making cuts in the side- 
walk for ramps, Henry said. Students pay for 
this through their tuition. 
Handicapped students will have greater 
access to Jemery Hail and Cheray Science 
Hall when the new classroom building is 
erected. John Gutman, vice president of 
operations, said the new building would be 
connected to these halls by covered pas- 
sage ways on the second and third levels. 
The building would be constructed in con- 
formance with section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973. An elevator is also 
included in the plans for the building. 
Gutman said, “Section 504 is somewhat 
ambiguous as to what is expected.” Instead 


. of stating specific guidelines concerning 


the construction of buildings, it only con- 
veys what the desired outcome is: accessi- 
bility. It says that institutions may use the 


construction standards that they choose. 


St. Michael’s follows those of the American 
National Standard Institute, Inc. 

Buildings constructed prior to 1978 are 
not expected to be totally accessible to 
handicapped students, according to sec- — 
tion 504. Rather it is the program that must 
be accessible. If a student can’t get to class 
in any building built before 1978, it isn’t a 
problem. Class can be held somewhere else. 
Gutman said he believes St. Michael’s has 
an adequate number of buildings that are 
accessible to handicapped students. 

Henry said he believes it would be more 
efficient and economical if the federal gov- 
ernment would provide a selected number 
of educational institutions with the money 
necessary to prepare them for the handling 
of handicapped students. Then, the federal 
government should provide full scholarships 
for these students to attend the institutions, 
Henry said. 

With regard to the federal regulations, 
Henry said, “I suspect that under the Reagan 
administration those regulations will be 

loosened.” 


Added bus meets mixed reaction 


by Katie Roome 


Mixed feelings have been ex- 
pressed by students and faculty 
members concerning the effec- 
tiveness of the added bus run 
between the north and south 
campuses. 

Ronald Proyost, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, said 
that in the last few years, the 
busing situation during the peak 
hours (8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m.) on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, has caused students to be 
late for classes. 

A bus would come, load up 
to its capacity, and leave. Stu- 
dents who couldn't fit on the 
bus would have to wait until the 
second bus, and a seat or stand- 
ing room wasn't even guaran- 
teed then. ; 

Provost said that faculty mem- 
bers complained because they 


would have to wait to start classes 
until the arrival of these stu- 
dents. This caused classes to end 
late, thus throwing off the whole 
schedule. 

Recently another bus run has 
been added in order to lessen, if 
not eliminate, the overflow of 
students. Provost said that fac- 
ulty members have been re- 
sponding to the new bus sched- 
ule with satisfactory comments. 
He said they claim it is working 
better. 

However, some students said 
that the buses are still making 
them late, even though they are 
at the bus stop on time. Debbie 
Woodin, a third-year student, 
said, “I've been late maybe five 
out of ten times.” Brona Molo- 
ney, another junior, offered her 
idea of where the problem may 
lie. She said, “It seems like the 
intervals are too long. The buses 
are either 10 minutes apart or 


two minutes apart. 

John Gutman, vice president 
for operations, said that in order 
to arrive at the true cost of the 
extra bus run, one must con 
sider the direct cost and the 
indirect cost. The direct cost 


includes salary, fringe benefits, 


and gas, and is $58 each day for 
the six hours of operation on 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 


days. 
The indirect cost includes 


depreciaton, maintenance, tires, 


etc., and amounts to $53 daily. 
Thus, the total cost per day is 
$111 and the total cost per 
school year (approximately 150 
days of operation) is $16,650. 
Gutman said that the “short 
term actual cost is less because 
we are using the ‘spare’ bus. If 
we used three buses on an ongo- 
ing basis we would need to 
include all indirect cost in the 
analysis.” The money for the 


extra bus is taken out of students 
tuition. 
Another idea involves having 
a 20 minute break in between 
classes in order to give the stu- 
dents more time to get to the 
Opposite campus for class. Pro- 
vost said it is not yet known 
whether this schedule change 
would occur only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, rand Fridays, or on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays as well. 
cont. on back page 
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Symposium 
St. Michael’s College (SMC) will hold 


a free, public discussion of the Lebanon . 


situation on Wednesday, Nov. 16.at 7 
p.m. in Bergeron. The discussion, titled 
“Defining the American Role in Leb- 
anon,” is open to the public. 

Dr. Francis R. Nicosia, assistant profes- 
sor of history, and Dr. John C. Hughes, 
assistant professor of political science, 
will each give a presentation and initiate 
the discussion on Wednesday. A Middle 
East specialist who has . visited the 
region many times, Nicosia will present 
a brief overview of the present situation 
in Lebanon, including a generalized his- 
tory of the civil war there. Hughes, who 
specializes in constitutional law, will pro- 
vide an explanation of the War Powers 
Act and its relation to events in the Mid- 
die East. 

The event is sponsored by the Social 
Awareness Committee and the Student 
Activities Office at St. Michael’s. 


WIC 


Women in Communications, Inc. 
(WICI) will have an organizational meet- 
ing Thursday, Nov. 17 in Room 126 of 
Sloane Arts Center. The club is open to 
men and women working towards a 
degree, and who have an interest in com- 
munications industries. 

Andrea Beaderstadt, founder of the St. 
Michael’s chapter, will present a slide 
show outlining the benefits of joining 
WICI. Among other things, members 
enjoy increased access to internships and 
a job bank. Northeast Regional Chapter 
President Gail E. Mulligan will speak at 
the meeting. The club has a national 
enrollment of over 12,000. 


“The Best I Can Be” 


Thursday, the Student Resource Cen- 
ter will be conducting an assertiveness 
workshop entitled “The Best I Can Be.” 
This workshop will help you examine 
how you interact with friends, family, 
professors and yourself. The workshop 
is designed to teach you how to get your 
point across without shying away or step- 
ping on toes. And you will learn how to 
stop being “used” and “taken advantage 





Energy Project 


In line with Vermont's history of dem 
ocracy and citizen involvement, the state 


has become actively engaged in commu- 


nity energy planning. The Vermont Town 
Energy Project, funded by an ACTION 
Community Energy grant and operating 
out of the Center for Rural Studies at the 
University of Vermont (UVM), is working 


on a region-wide basis to assist commu- 
nities in developing local energy pro- 


grams. 


To date the Vermont Town Energy Proj- 


ect involves three regions in which 25 
towns are participating in developing 
town energy plans and undertaking local 
energy projects. In particular, the proj- 
ect is designed to help volunteer town 


energy coordinators become more effec- 


tive in promoting energy conservation 
and the use of renewable energy resources. 

Paul Markowitz, Vermont Town Energy 
Project coordinator, and Frederick 


Schmidt, Center for Rural Studies direc- 


tor, focused in their presentation on the 
types of assistance provided through the 
project. They gave some examples of 
specific local actions which have been 
initiated and discussed key organizing 


strategies for sustaining community vol- 


unteer efforts. 
Paul Markowitz is coordinator of the 
Vermont Town Energy Project. He holds 


of.” The workshop will be held in Ber- 
geron from 6:30-8 p.m. Linda Hollingdale 
will lead the women’s session and Dave 
Landers will lead the men’s session. 


Wendy Saville, job placement coordi- 
nator at the Student Resource Center, 
will be presenting a Summer Job Work- 
shop, Wednesday Nov. 30 at 4:30 p.m. in 
Bergeron. This workshop is designed to 
help you get a jump on good summer 
employment by discussing the skills and 
techniques necessary for landing a job. 


On Tuesday and Thursday Nov. 2 and 
4, a two-part Interviewing Workshop was 
conducted by Wendy Saville, job place- 
ment coordinator at the Student Re- 
source Center. Part I, held Tuesday night, 
attracted only 10 students (due to a mis- 
print in the Defender about the work- 
shop’s location). In Part I interviewing 
skills and techniques were presented and 
discussed. Part II, on Thursday night, 
consisted of mock interviews with area 
professionals from UVM, IBM, and. 
UARCO. Seven students participated in 
the mock interview process, and most 
agreed that it was a worthwhile exercise. 
This workshop will be offered again next 
semester, so watch for announcements. 


Bread and Puppets 


The Bread and Puppet Theatre of 
Glover, Vt. and the Burlington Peace Coa- 
lition will present a “large-scale musical . 
warning of nuclear war” in two Burling- 
ton performances on Friday, Nov. 18 and 
Saturday, Nov. 19. 

A four-day “insurrection Oratorio” 
workshop to prepare for the event is 
open to alf-artists,' theater enthusiasts, 


| musicians and non-musicians, and politi- 


cally active people. 

The presentation will use traditional 
and newly invented intruments, and any 
other objects to create a sound setting 
for the reading of various anti-nuclear 
texts. The methods learned in the work- 
shop will enable its participants to use 
music to highlight any texts they wish to 
forcefully communicate. 

Rehearsals will be held Monday, Nov. 






an M.S. in resource economics from the 
University of Vemront and is the author 
of the two-part study, own Energy 
Planning: A Framework for Action, 
which is available from the Center for 
Rural Studies. Frederick Schmidt, who 
directs the Vermont Town Energy Project, 
is director of the College of Agriculture’s 
Center for Rural Studies. A former direc- 
tor of the Center for Research on Ver- 
mont, he holds a joint appointment in 
the UVM Departments of Sociology and 
Agricultural and Resource Economics. 


Will Miller of the l Iniversity of Vermont philosophy 


14 through Thursday, Nov. 17 from 7 to 
10 p.m. The weekend performances will 
be held at City Hall and will benefit the 
Bread and Puppet Theatre and the Bur- 
lington Peace Coalition. 
For more information, contact Craig 
Murray, at 862-1846 or Wendy Coe at 
658-6289. 





The fine arts department will present 
a dramatic production of “Skaters,” Friday, 
Nov. 18 and Saturday, Nov. 19 at 8 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. 

“Skaters,” written by Ted Pezzulo, deals 
with how a terminally ill patient and his 


family come to face death. Fourth-year | 
student Laura Rathgeb is directing a stu- 


dent cast in the play, as part of the 
coursework for her senior fine arts 
Rathgeb said the drama examines 


“what happens when someone is term- 


inally ill, and how they grow towards 
dealing with their own death.” 

Despite the somber subject matter, 
Rathgeb says the play is not unrelentingly 
depressing. She described “Skaters” as 
“warm and funny as well as serious,” and 
said the main characters have a sense of 
humor which helps lighten the mood of 
the play. 

The focus in the play is on developing 
relationships, Rathgeb said. “Skaters” 
shows the difficulties involved in loving 
someone who is about to leave you 
through death, she explained. 


Concert 


St. Michael’s College presents a free, 
public flute and organ concert Monday, 
Nov. 21 at 8 p.m. in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. Organist John 
Weaver and his wife, flutist Marianne 
Weaver, will perform a six-part program. 
The concert is sponsored by the SMC 
fine arts department and lecture series. 

The Weavers will present a program 
including three pieces by J.S. Bach. 





(photo by Mark Soutter) 


“Soldier Girl” 


“Depersonalization is a necessity for 
army discipline,” said Will Miller of the 
University of Vermont philosophy depart- 
ment. With this remark Miller summed 
up the movie “Soldier Girl” that was 
presented by A Common Cause and the 
Poli-Sci Club in Science Hall on Nov. 10. 

The film, attended by 15 people, was a 
portrait of the women of Charlie Com- 
pany going through basic training at Fort 


Preview 
“Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor,” an organ 
piece, and a second piece for organ, 
“Prelude and Fugue in E-Flat Major,” will 
also be performed. “Flute Sonata in E-Flat 
Minor” is one of the most popular works 
of the prolific 18th century. 

Brahms’ “Three Chorale-Preludes” for 
the organ (“My Jesus Leadeth Me,” “Deck 
Thyself, My Soul, with Gladness,” and “O 
God, thou Faithful God”) will also be 
performed. 

- An original piece composed by John 
Weaver and dedicated to Marianne Weav- 


er, “Rhapsody for Flute and Organ,” will — 


round out the evening’s performance. 


Speaker 


The Lecture Series and the Political 


Science Club at St. Michael’s will spon- — 


sor a free, public lecture by Marshall E. 
Dimock of Bethel, educator and govern- 
ment administrator, on Wednesday, Nov. 
30. Dimock will address the topic of 
“Managing the Political Economy: The 


‘ Challenges of Public Bureaucracy” at - 


3:30 p.m. in the SMC McCarthy Arts 
Center. A reception will follow in the 
_Klein Faculty Lounge. 

David Baker, assistant professor of 


political science at St. Michael’s and coor- — 


dinator of the event, said Dimock will 
discuss “what public bureaucracy and 
government can do to enhance the econ- 
omy rather than hold it back.” 
Baker said Dimock is “retired but still 
very active” in public administration. — 
Dimock, 80, graduated in 1925 witha 


bachelor’s degree from Pomona College 


in California, and earned his doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1928. 


He has taught political science oe pal 


lic administration Courses at over 5, 
leges and universities and — d 


number of executive government posts 
in Washington D.C. 2 















Dimock has been active in pe Fee % 


fessional organizations and is the author 
of over 30 books and 200 essays, includ- _ 
ing an autobiography, “The Center of My 


World” (Countryman Press, Inc., 1980). _ 
Several of his more recent books were 
co-authored by his wife, Gladys Ogden 


Dimock, who will be accompanying him — 
to the St. Michael’ s lecture. : 







Gordon, Georgia. 


and said the film was an accurate por- 


trayal of the dehumanization that ae 3 


are subjected to in boot camp. 


The discussion afterwards was on a_ J 
range of subjects from the film itself to — 


Miller’s own experiences in the army to — 


the draft registration imposed by Con- Con- 


gress. Miller brought with hima petition’ 
being circulated that protests the Solo- 
mon Act. The act requires draft registra- 
tion before granting federal student aid 
to students. If you wish to sign the 


petition, contact A Common Cause or — 


Miller himself at UVM. 
&Bs 
e 
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Leadership Series 


The Student Resource Center's leader- 
ship series continued Wednesday, Nov. 9 
with Dave LaMarche giving students tips 
on how to run a successful meeting. 

The series continues tonight with 

“Communication and Conflicts Resolu- 
tion” ard concludes Nov. 30 with “Lead- 
ership: Styles and Realities.” All of the 


presentations are held in Bergeron 105 _ 


and are open to the public. 


served in the army in the early 1960’s _ 
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by Laura Maloney 


“Keeping the peace in the 
nuclear age is a moral and politi- 
cal imperative,” states the pasto- 
ral letter, which was discussed 
by Terrence Tilley and 
William Wilson in Bergeron on 
Novy. 10. Tilley presented the 
moral implications of the letter, 
Wilson discussed the political 
side. 

The Challenge of Peace is the 
first American Catholic docu- 
ment to offer two moral choices, 


pacifism and justifiable war, said 
Tilley, assistant professor of reli- 
gious studies. Both views con- 
tain “a common presumption 
against the use of force as a 
means of settling disputes,” Til- 
ley stated and the choice be- 
tween the two must be made 
after careful consideration and 
examination of one’s conscience. 

Tilley listed the seven condi- 
tions necessary for a justifiable 
war, according to the letter, and 
said one of the most difficult of 
the seven was the condition of 
proportionality. Proportionality, 


as defined by Tilley, is the ques- 


tion of which is greater — the 
spiritual and physical damage 
caused by not having the war or 
the damage caused by the war? 
Another condition he discussed 
was the condition that the war 
must be fought to obtain peace 
and for no other reason. 

The moral issues stemming 


from these conditions are nu- 


merous. One that Tilley focused 
on, and the one that he said was 
the “hottest” of the issues, was 
the use of nuclear weapons as 


deterrents. Deterrents, the let- 





Relaxation for S.A. Members 


At the S.A. Cabinet stress management workshop Dave Landers cautioned that excessive and 
unrecognized stress can be hazardous to one’s health. Molly Gilligan, Sharon McDonnell, and 
Jim Monahan participated in the group relaxation exercise conducted by Landers. 


by Linda Robitaille 


Enrollment in the summer 
sessions at St. Michael's College 
has increased in the past few 
years. Last summer, about 200 
St. Michael’s students were en- 
rolled in the summer program. 
About 25 University of Vermont 
students were enrolled and an- 
other 25 or so were local stu- 
denis who attend other colleges, 
Alan Stockton, dean of gradu- 
ate studies and continuing edu- 
cation, said. 

Last year there were 40 
courses offered in three sessions 
held during the summer. For the 
1984 summer program, the early 
session will be from May 21 to 
June 22. The five-week session 
has two morning class periods, 
one afternoon-slet and one eve- 
ning slot. The morning and after- 
noon classes are held every day, 
while the evening classes meet 
every Monday and Thursday. 
The regular session is six weeks 
long, and runs from June 25 to 
Aug. 3. 

There are three different time 
slots for the morning classes, 
one for the afternoon classes 
and one for the evening. As in 
the early session, the morning 
and afternoon classes are daily, 
and the evening classes meet 
on Mondays and Thursdays. No 
evening classes will be taught 
during the late session, which is 
from Aug. 6 to Aug. 24. The 
three-week session has one 
afternoon slot and one evening 
period. © 

Two evening class periods 


i ay M 


will be held on a trial basis. The 
first session will be held every 
Tuesday from May 21 to July 31. 
fhe other time slot is from June 
27 to Aug. 22 on Wednesday 
evenings. 

Usually the courses offered 
are core courses or popular 


electives. There are various rea- 


sons students take courses in 
the summer, among them, to 
make up for a missed course, or 
to take a prerequisite for course 
offered in the fall. Transfer stu- 
dents who wish to make up 
credits so they will not get be- 
hind also take advantage of the 
program, while some students 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 





Summer enrollment up | 


take courses at the end of their 
senior year in high school to get 
ahead. 

Stockton said some students 


do better in the summer ses- 


sion where the class meets every 


day. He said daily classes pro- 


vide a “main focus” which stays 
with the student throughout the 
session. He said, “Some students 
say they like that time frame 
better” than having a class meet 
two or three times a week as in 
normal fall and spring semesters. 

The course titles and times 
for the summer sessions will be 


available at the end of January, 


Stockton said. 


Rich & Creamy Hot Chocolate, Steaming, Hot 


CHOCOLATE! 


ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


SHELBURNE + BORLINGTON - 


169 CHERRY ST 


RTE.7 SHELBURNE BAY PLALA 


ESSEX SCT: 


COMPLEX 159 PEARL ST 
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Nuclear war: The Pastoral Letter discussed 


ter states, are only moral if they 


eventually lead to disarmament. 


The question Tilley posed was 
“Is it legitimate to threaten to 
do what it is immoral to do?” 

Tilley said the purpose of the 
letter is to educate, and to aid in 
the formation of conscience and 
ended by saying, “the challenge 
of peace is to challenge those 
who say war is the right thing to 
do.” 


“The political implications of 


the letter are still not clear,” said 


Wilson, chairman of the politi- 
cal science department. The let- 
ter could engender debate, if 
the debate has not progressed 
too far for it to have an effect, 


but even if it affects debate in 
America it may not be accepted 
as a universal document, Wilson 
said. 

Wilson commented that the 
reason there is a debate about 


nuclear weapons today is be- 
cause “a rhetoric has been intro- 


a 
cD 


duced by this administration 
that scares the people.” The 
people are numbed by the capa- 
bilities of nuclear weapons, Wil- 
son stated. However, the wea- 
pons in the future may be smaller 
and cleaner and it may be possi- 
ble to win a nuclear war with 

them, something the letter as- 
sumes can't happen, Wilson said. 
Winning a nuclear war is a theme 
in our defense policy, and one 
that is not exclusive to the pres- 
ent administration, Wilson added. 

Politics is “picking the best 

of bad choices,” Wilson com- 
mented, and the letter tends to 
assume the worst results of the 
choices, “that everything bad 
will happen.” Wilson ended by 

quoting D. Thompson saying the 
decisions that are made in the 
political process are made “in 
an endless stream of proximate 

moral and political choice, not 

in one final burst of absolute 

moral choice.” | 








The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 


ep 


Where You Save By The Case 


rol eye) 





A full line of groceries, 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle Returns Daily 
until 8:00 p.m. 


Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 








The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 


Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real ice Cream 


8-9 pm. 25¢ Drans 


Music Madness 
Live D.J./Giveaways 


863-9227 
159 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington 
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Students Need More 


Pre-registration, though not marked as heavily with the mad 
mob scenes of late, has once again left some students with less 
than fruitful schedules. 

The new system of processing core and required courses through 
advisers seems to be a step in the right direction. But many 
graduating students wre still left wandering aimlessly about Ross 
Sports Center on Saturday, not to mention underclass students. 

Perhaps the administration is approaching the problem the 
wrong way. Why doesn’t it learn from its mistakes? Popular courses * 
are closing and students are forced to fill their days with less than 
desirable classes. 

Gut courses, contrary to popular belief, are not the courses that 
are closing out the soonest. Many upper-level business, English 
and journalism courses were closed by 8:30 a.m. on Saturday. 

This should be indicative to the kinds of skills that the “new 
wave” of St. Michael’s students are seeking. Can't the administra. 
tion see that? 

Asa liberal arts college, St. Michael’s requires students to take a 
wide range of courses. Electives comprise two-thirds ofa student's 
course load here. But time and time again students are left with 
few alternatives and many choose to play the drop-add game at the 
beginning of each semester. 

Students and advisers spend long hours preparing feasible and 
conducive schedules. Many times this means coordinating one’s 
time around a job or internship. Some make their schedules for 
convenience sake, others for necessity. What happens when a 
student has no afternoons to take classes, yet the only section of a 
pre-requisite course is offered at 1 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday? 

These are real problems. If the administration took a step back 
far enough to see what’s going on, maybe it could deal with a 
potential catastrophe. 

One option might be to have students choose class schedules 
and then meet those demands. In this way the administration 
could see what classes are less desirable to students and whch 
might need to be expanded to more sections. This would also help 
department chairs to get an idea what type of staff and expertise is 
needed amongst differing concentrations. 

Now that St. Michael’s is competing price-wise with some of 
New England’s more prestigious schools, these concerns must be 
addressed. It’s one thing to charge more for an education; it’s 
another to provide a better one. 

SMD 
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Should basketball be the money sport at St. Michael's? 





by John Flynn 


As we head into the 1983-84 sports season, it 
is time we all realize that the 1950's are over and the 
days of the “Iron Knights” basketball team of St. 
Michael’s College is in the archives. It is now that 
we must ask why the basketball team is still pro- 
moted as the money sport at St. Michael’s. Cer- 
tainly not for the excitement or the “thrill of 
victory.” The sport is still being promoted as part 
of a winning tradition, when the winning tradi- 
tion ended a decade ago. Two winning seasons in 
ten years is hardly a winning tradition. 

Why don’t we let the tradition of St. Mike's 
basketball take a break for awhile. Let’s take a 
little pressure off the players, as well as the rest of 
the school. We need more excitement and school 
spirit. We need to start a new winning tradition at 
St. Michael’s. Why not give the hockey team a try? 
Hockey is exciting, entertaining and spirited. I'm 
sure that if a poll were taken on which sport the 
average St. Michael’s student would prefer to 
watch, basketball or hockey, the majority vote 
would be for hockey. If the same poll was used 
for the area residents, the result would probably 
be the same. 

Hockey is the fastest growing team sport in the 
state of Vermont, and the rest of the New England 
states. From the PeeWee’s to the college level, 
New Englanders are making their mark on the 
ice. Four members of the 1980 Olympic Gold 
Medal Hockey team and two of the top five NHL 
first-round draft picks were from New England. 

The people doing the recruiting won't have to 
lose sleep by going 2,000 miles away looking for 
quality players who will come all the way to 
Vermont to play for St. Michael’s. New England is 
where hockey is at! At least that is what schools 
like Providence, B.C. and Holy Cross think, with 
the majority of their players hailing from New 
England. We must remember that Canada is less 
than 75 miles away. There just may be a few 
“quality hockey players” that would like to play 
for a small college in the United States; a college 
like St. Michael's. 

I say we give the St. Michael’s hockey team the 
funds that the basketball team uses for scholar- 
ships and let the hockey program start to build a 
name for itself. The basketball team needs a rest 
from all that fame and fortune. The hockey team 
could use some, especially the fortune. 

The school could use a sport that will build 
spirit and will get the people talking about the 

new “Iron Knights ” of St. Michael’s; a team that 
will get the students feeling good about their 


school and themselves once again. Maybe St. 


Michael's isn’t ready to change, but then again, I 
haven't been to a St. Michael’s hockey game where 
there were fans with paper bags over their heads. 


by Michael C. Muldoon 


What do Sacred Heart, Stonehill, Assumption, 
and St. Michael’s have in common? All of these 
are small, Northeastern, Catholic schools. Also, 
basketball is the dominant sport at all these 
colleges. The average St. Michael’s student be- 
lieves an inordinant amount of exposure and 


In fact, St. Michael’s is similar to many schools in — 
this respect. . Talk 
The St. Michael's athletic department should 
be commended for broadening the scope of ath- 
letics on campus. Last year alone three teams 
were raised from club to varsity status: women’s 
lacrosse, men’s lacrosse and men’s hockey. This is 
a vivid example of the school’s desire to support _ 


numerous sports. There’s no arguing that basket- _ 


ball is the most highly emphasized sport on cam- 
pus but it’s not at the expense of the other sports. 

There is one glaring difference between the 
varsity basketball athletes and other varsity ath- 


letes — most hoop players are on scholarship. Ata — 


small school like St. Michael’s it is not feasible to 
have scholarships in many sports. 

Men’s varsity basketball is allotted scholarships 
because the team generates school and commu- 
nity spirit, alumni pride (which translates into 
alumni financial support), and publicity for the 
school which aids in the recruitment of students. 
Women’s varisty basketball is allotted scholar- 
ships for these reasons, plus a federal law known ~ 
as Title [X requires a school to have equal scholar- 
ship money for men’s and women’s athletics. 

People tend to accentuate the negatives in- 
volved in the basketball programs. The major 
hangup concerning the hoop teams this year has 
been the policy of closing the gym while prac- 
tices were in session. This frustrated those afflicted 
with basketball Jones (basketball junkies ) because 
it limited their access to the gym. The compro- 
mise seems to have appeased all the concerned 
parties. The positives derived from the varsity 
basketball programs are far greater than in any 
other sport. 


Editor’s note: Point/Counterpoint is a new 
weekly feature in the Defender. This space 
is to give students a chance to air opposing 
viewpoints on issues of concern. Anyone 
wishing to write a column on a particular 
issue should contact Gerry Gray, News Editor, 
at the Defender office, Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 


money is devoted to the varsity basketball teams. 
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Human existence reflected in poetry’s rhythm 


by Timo McGillicudy 
(Note: This is not a poem, per se. It is a 


narrative story centering around a gov- 


ernment protest march, and the death 
of a young boy in my neighborhood 
from a drug overdose. It was composed 
in the rush of two days, and because of 
It would be so easy to give you 

That casual small six hundred word 
package 

its method, moral, and mood complete, 
A lesson to be read to your conscience 
In times of despair, 

In times of Defeat. 

Why, you ask, am I so sick of prose? 

it runs off my pen 

Like the snot from my nose — 

Gently and without pain. 

I want to bleed a while, a 

I want to drip, 

Drip, drip, drip, spill 

A drop of blood upon the page 

I choose instead 

To see this gage, your stiff rebuke, 

And laugh. 

A poem you say, will not find the word, 
Will not cause solution, 

It will not save the world — 

It will not end it neither. 

Not verse, nor rhyme, 

Nor slippery syllables keeping time 
Cacophonic cut sounds 

Syncopated rhythms pumping 

Up now clopping down 

Across the printed page — 

None of it will make the bomb go off, 
Set the buildings crumbling down, 
Take off an inch or a second 

A smidgeon or degree 

Of the tyranny that exists. 

This pain, this knowledge, 

Is not so far away, 
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Will soon be back, has never left, 
As we once thought 
Wil make us pay 
And through our teeth, with blood. 
And yet this fear, I think, 
What more is it we have? 
I have learned 
That people do not like 
To read, do not like 
To bleed, do not like 
To drop — to be tripped up 
And questioned like the people, 
Like the crowd of people 
tha I came to be that day. 
That day: 
The marathon course 
Where I stood two weeks before 
Had become a pageant, of sorts. 
The fanfare of skulls and skeletons 


_ Protesters and their protest signs 


Marched by me 

Following the white paint line 
In the street; 

All was sincerity, 

All was rebellion. 

Their argument was equality 
Their destination, the capital. 
Punishment awaited them, 
But not the sticks and guns 
They had prepared for, 

Such pain was easy, 

Such pain was eloquent, 

Such a pain it was they, they — 
Met a different kind of death that day. 


I saw them bite back hard in the ranks, 


Teeth flashed, a grimace raged before 
A night stick in the crowd 

Crushed that smile. Now one 

Was silent, and what had they gained? 
Another fell, kneecaps busted 

By a baseball bat, in turn 

Swung by a friend, trying 


To save her friend, reaching 

‘lo save his friend who, of course — 
Now I must ask, 

What is a friend? 

— Was trampled by a horse. 

They fell in heaps, in piles, 

In spouts of blood, 

Or all alone, 

They were not particular, fell 

Not out of exhaustion 

Not out of remorse 

But because the day had run its course. 


Since then, no proclamations, 

No processions: Stevie Murphy is dead 
That is all. He drowned in his vomit, 
The flashing red lights were his fanfare 
His seizure his applause, 

The sirens and the car horns, silent 
Flourishes in the night, 

His priests — men looking down 
Wishing that they didn’t have a job. 


And where I stood, saw 

Blood drip and pool, human beings fall, 
Steam rising from the street, 

I came to know, this, I thought, 

I came to know: That more was trampled, 
More was tread on and tried 

More was gained then lost that day 
Than a poet, a priest, and a mother, 

A few incidental rebels, was lost, 

On that street outside the capital 
Where all is reverent, 

All is holy, 

In that flood 

A wat was won 

By the way they fell 

And not the way they stood. 

Those soft drops of liquid stain 

The earth, the heat rising from 

Drops of steam, we 






Piece of Mind 


by Jim Casciano 


Are the runners, we 

Are the readers, we 

Are the marks, the blood 

We drop upon the earth 

Upon the page 

Beneath the shadows 

And upon the street 

By the roadblocks of time 

The catcalls of coincidence 
Beside barriers, the dumb shows, 
And the vict’ry meddles, we drop; 
All is indifferent 

All is the same. 

The opportunity is the readiness 
And the readiness is the way 

We fall to the ground 

And the stain we make 

Is our course 

Is our gain. 


Yet the care I came by did not there end. 
Is this not enought? 
Is this not my plight? - 
Yet the air I breathed bred blood 
And would not let me sleep that night. 
That night: 
Mrs. Murphy watched them on TV. 
She gazed, blinked, blew her nose 
On her sleeve, and cried. 
A silly picture her: 
Crying into an empty apartment 
Pounding her head 
Against the hollow in the wall. 
She bled; no surprise. A tear, a swell, 
And then a bloody nose. 
But still always waiting, 
Waiting for someone to ask 
Her question, to hear 
Her plea, to change the subject; 
She picked up a picture — 
Her son, she thought, who was alive, 
cont. on p. 7 





















Gym Schedule 


To the editor: 

In order to insure a more har- 
monious situation between the 
athletic department and the stu- 
dents of St. Michael’s College 
we are posting a schedule of 
gymnasium hours for the remain- 
der of the fall semester. We 
would appreciate your coopera- 
tion when the men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball teams are prac- 
ticing. When the gymnasium is 
‘open for student use please let 
the teams conclude their prac- 
tice. This may be an inconven- 
ience but in order to have a suc- 
cessful men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball program this is a neces- 
sity. 

_ We appreciate your coopera- 
tion in this matter and any com- 
ments you may have. If you have 
any problems or questions per- 
taining to this matter please see 
me. 

Zaf Bludevich 


Perturbed 


Te the editor: 

This 1s just a letter of thanks 
to the person or persons who 
found it necessary to steal my 
front license plate from the 


parking lot of the 200 Town- 


houses las week. You know which 
one it is—the one that says 


KELSIE J. Is your nickname KEL- 


SIE J too? Or maybe you just like 
to collect license plates and 
you're the same person who 
stole the other plates out of the 
Hodson parking lot? I think you 
stole it because you know I have 


2651 or else you can just leave 


nothing better to do over my 
Thanksgiving vacation than stand 

in line at- the Department of 
Motor Vehicles to hand over $30 
for a new set of plates. I also 
have to get a new registration 
but I’m not sure how much that 
will cost. Of course you’ve been 
to Jamaica, N.Y. where the office 
is located so you know what a 
pleasant neighborhood it is. You 
probably also knew before you 
stole it that I can’t get the same 
plate again unless I want to wait 
three years, but by then I'll have 
received a ticket for only having 
one plate. Yes, in New York we 
need plates on the front and 
back of our car. In case you have 
a change of heart and decide to 
return it, my box number is 


Correction 


We would like to make a cor- 
rection in the Piece of Mind 
of Nov. 9 by William Wilson. 
The first sentence in the last 
paragraph read: “The experience 
of war is rarely passed unsuc- 
cessfully from one generation 
to the next....” Correctly stated, 
this should have read: “The ex- 
perience of war is rarely passed 
successfully from one genera- 
tion to the next...” 


Editor’s Note 


The Defender has received some 
letters from inmates in state 
penitentiaries, who are seeking 


it on the doorstep of Townhouse correspondants. Anyone inter- 
221. Thanks again! ested in writing to these obvi- 
Kelly DeMatteis ously lonely men can contact 


the Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 
2421, Box 2705. 


Due to the holiday, theDefenderwill not 
be published next week. The next issue, 
the last one for the semester, will be 
published Dec. 7 


Happy Thanksgiving 
Have a safe trip home 





“You have to do your best, that’s the rule.” 








Bill Sackter 


This statement was taken from the recent TV movie, 
“Bill - On His Own,” about the life of Bill Sackter. On April 18, 
1983, when I accepted the position of basketball coach at St. 
Michael’s I wanted to set this goal for everyone and with 
everything associated with our program. To better identify my 
philosophy and the direction I desired, I felt that a slogan was 
needed. “Dedicated to Excellence,” was decided upon because 
it isa benchmark where doing your best would be accepted as 
our norm. Every aspect of the program from our stationery 
and schedule cards to our practice attitudes would be g: governed 
by this way of thinking. 

The most obvious application is with our players. They 
above all must understand, accept, and strive for excellence. 
Recognizing that this was not always the case, we established a 
discipline that would help them to be successful. After less 
than three months you can look at their classroom performance, 
their practice habits, and their involvement in the community 
to know that we are headed in the right direction. Our young 
men are all good people and it is my goal for each of them, 
while at St. Michael’s, to reach their full potential as a person, 
student, and player. While basketball is certainly important, 
the main reason they are here is to receive an education and to 
grow as individuals as a result of their college experience. 

There is a purpose for everything associated with the 
program. Careful thought is given to even the smallest details 
and each are attended to in a “first-class” way. To me this is 
more than a feeling. It is an attitude that says if you are going to 
do something do it to the best of your ability. From the head 
coach to the manager, we want to have a deep sense of pride. 
How does all of this pertain to basketball? While it does not 
directly put points on the scoreboard, it does create a quiet 
confidence that leads to a winning atmosphere. 

I look at the challenges of our program to be basically 
two-fold. One is to build it to a level of respect and promi- 
nence in the Northeast, and two, is to give the St. Michael's 
community a team that they can be proud of and will support. 
You can be assured that we will continue to improve the 
overall image and quality of the basketball program. I only ask 
that you give us a chance based on our merits and I hope that 
SRO crowds become a way of life at the Ross Sports Center. 
After all we will then be promoting the one thing we have in 
common - St. Michael's College. 

Jim Casciano is the bead coach for the St. Michael's varsity 
basketball team. 
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Legend haunts Herrouet 


by Denise Wheeler 


The lights went out during a 
play rehearsal at Herrouet Thea- 
ter about four years ago. There 
was no one near the light switch. 
Through the darkness the only 
light that could be seen illumi- 
nated from the projection room 
where students claim they saw 
a figure. When the lights were 
back on again, a search for the 
unidentified figure allegedly re- 
vealed that no one could have 
left without being seen. How: 
ever, the projection room was 
empty. 

That event was told by Chris 
Driscoll, ’83, who was involved 
with acting at Herrouet Theater. 
According to Driscoll, the fig: 
ure was probably “a friendly 
ghost,” Sister Sarah, who sup- 
posedly haunts Herrouet. 

On closing night of “The Odd 
Couple,” at Herrouet Theater, 
Frank Arnone, a student in the 
play, was walking into the men’s 
dressing room. From the corner 
of his eye he saw “part of a 
woman's leg and woolen skirt.” 
He said he saw the shine of her 
support hose and black pumps. 
When he looked again, the fig- 
ure was gone. Arnone said he 
did not know what the figure 
was and said “I know there was 
no way anyone could have got- 
ten into that room.” He also said 
although the theater was warm, 
the dressing room was inexpli- 
cably cold. 

Sister Sarah has long been a 
tradition at Herrouet. Lights 
falling, sounds of singing and 
footsteps, and other bumps in 
the night. have been attributed 
to her spirit. 

A few students claim that Sis- 
ter Sarah made her latest appear- 
ance three weeks ago, when the 
movie “48 Hours” was shown. 

Al Tremblay, '85, has researched 


the legend and says that Sister 
Sarah probably belonged to a 
Canadian Order of nuns, the Sis- 
ters of Martha, who did mainte- 
nance and laundry for the Ed- 
mundites in the 1930’s and 
1940's at St. Michael’s. 

During these years the nuns 
lived in a building which was 
situated where Aiken Mall now 
stands. Chairman of Fine Arts 
Donald Rathgeb, who has been 
working at the college for over 
20 years, said the building was a 
barrack-like convent which 
housed the college’s kitchen, 
theater, and dining hall. 

Tremblay said Sister Sarah sup- 
posedly loved the theater and 
made costumes. He said he be- 
lieves that herspirithasprobably 
“attached itself’ to something 
she made. “She might follow a 
costume or prop,” he said. Sis- 
ter Sarah has allegedly been 
sighted at both Herrouet Thea- 
ter and McCarthy Arts Center 
Tremblay said. 

Five years ago, on P-day week: 
end, a fire of unknown origin 
began at Herrouet. Security dis 
covered the fire after hearing 
the ringing of the neighboring 
chapel bell. Rathgeb said the 
bell was probably ringing be 
cause some students were pull 
ing on the cord, however, Ar 
none said he is sure the rope 
wasn't attached to the bell any 
more. The rope had reportedly 
been removed because students 
used to ring the bell. The ques 
tion of how the bell rang remains 
a mystery. 

Driscoll said a friend of his 
was nearly hit by a falling light 
from the roof of the theater after 
having scoffed at the thought of 
a ghost in Herrouet. “I think 
there's someone up there.” Dris 
coll concluded. 

Rathgeb said he feels the ghost 


is a result of students “fanciful 
imaginations.” Herrouet is “a 
wooden, old worn structure” 
with vents from outside and 
“huge monstrous fans,” he said 
“With the wind blowing through 
things rattle.” Nevertheless 
Rathgeb said, “It makes a nice 
legend.” 
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Ken Sorensen 


student's life 


For four years Brenda Marie 
Carrier had been suffering from 


a type of cancer known as Hodg- 


kin’s Disease. On Nov. 4, she 
died at the Medical Center, Mary 
Fletcher Unit. She was 19. 


“She was always so busy,” 
close friend Kendi Weber, ’86, 


said. “She was so fussy about 
schoolwork. Her notes were 
always so perfect. She had a gift 
for writing. I was envious of how 
much she worked.” 

Carrier was born Feb. 28, 
1964, in Barre, Vt. She is the 
daughter of Albert and Marion 
(Farnham) Carrier of Williams- 
town, Vt. 

Director of Campus Ministry, 
Michael Cronogue, said, “I had 
the sense she went through a 
lot of pain while suffering from 
the cancer. Asa result, she wrote 
poetry. She had a good outlook 
when she died. She, as much as 
anyone, came to grips with her 
death, which made others feel 
comfortable. The people around 
her got inspiration from her 
strength.” 


Weber described Carrier as a 
faith-filled person who was dili- 
gent in her work. “Brenda was 
the kind of person who didn't 
tell people she was suffering. 
She didn’t like people to worry 
about her. She found it hard to 
open up to people.” Weber ad- 
ded, “but she opened up to me 
when she found out I had had 
cancer. It was a bond that linked 
us right away.” 

She was involved in the prayer 
group at St. Michael’s and also 
served as an orientation aide, 
Brian Ortale, assistant director 
of campus ministry, said. 

She had attended Williams- 
town grade schools and gradu- 
ated from Williamstown High 
School in 1982. She was study- 
ing journalism at St. Michael's. 

Besides her parents, she is sur- 
vived by two brothers, Roland 
of Los Gatos, Calif., and Steven 
of Williamstown; three sisters, 
Mrs. Albert (Joan) Gingras of 
Williamstown, Mrs. Daniel (Dale) 
Perkins of Pease Air Force Base, 
Portsmouth, N.H., and Mrs. Phil 
(Carmen) Phillips of Essex. 


Retirement plan 
saves college money 


by George FE. Snell 

During the tri-annual meet- 
ings held over Oct, 20-23 
the Education Committee of the 
board of trustees approved the 
early retirement plan for faculty 
members. This decision means 
that any tenured faculty mem- 
ber between the ages of 62-65 


- has the choice of retiring with a 


lump-sum payment. 

The lump sum will be deter. 
mined by the use of a formula. 
The formula uses a faculty mem- 
ber’s years of service and their 
average yearly salary. The sum 
has been averaged between 
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35,000 to 40,000 dollars for sen- 
ior staff personnel. Retirement 
is by choice only, a faculty mem. 
ber can stay until age 70 if so 
desired. tk 
The primary reason for the 
decision is to provide space for 
new teachers. Young professors 
have new ideas and will set an 
age balance among faculty at St 
Michaels. van 
Another reason for the deci 
sion is that new teachers are 
paid less than tenured ones. The 
early retirement plan will save 
the college money in years to 


come. 
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Is dead, was 

To be her savior, was 

To bring her flowers, was 

To make her forget all that 

Was. — And what a blessed word it is. 
To be certan, only, if 

She was only certain! 


She wanted to murder, wanted to qualify, 


Wanted to do anything, 
Wanted not to want, she who... 
Who cried instead, — had 
No pity, — could 

Not think. A sigh. 

Her senses took her back again, 
The frozen dinner was at 250°, 
A contradiction, she thought, 
Was warming in the oven. 
She could smell the tin pan, 
Tasted the aluminum on her teeth, 
Felt the fork scrape at her gums 
She tore chunks of meat away 
Like cubits from her sanity 
And.cried into the din. 

Into her world she gazed, 

A pool of sordid soaked confusion — 
She paused; 

All is gravy. 

All is gumption. 


G.A. exem 


pts 


Her pregnant daughter phoned once 
Then hung up quickly 

Her fit of conscience softened by 
The three rings Ma bell could afford. 


Head still ringing, Mrs. Murphy turned, 
In the warm haze of the TV. 

And with idols falling all behind her, 
Back to the matter still at hand. 

How may I? How may I? 

How did this all get started? 

How did this all begin? 


For two hours they clung 

A tangle of thorns and roots 

A mass of stumps and twisted knots 
The serpent and the sepulchre, lay 

In beautiful motion, each promised 
That out of this pain, out of this beauty 
The tangled web of prophecy 

Would be spun. — Three seasons later 
The father prayed, then 

Handed her assurances, 

Smiled, saying all would be 

As it should be, would always be... 

And then abandoned her. She chuckled 
Knowing well that strength 

Is made of a sterner stuff, 

Than answers. 

But now, even now 

It seemed to her, 


jee 
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That laugh was long ago. 


I switched on the light 

Because I could not sleep. Her wails 
Ploughed through the tenement walls 
Doing what her head could not. 
Driven to inspection, 

I damned the imposition of her pain. 
Unable to lie, unable to rest, 

I dreamed awake, in that room that night 
I came to know, 

That Mrs. Murphy was weeping 

Not for her son 

Not for herself 

Not for the occasion 

But for all eternity, and for us, 

That someone may hear her 

Make of it a question 

Make of it a thought 

An aunt, a daughter, a moment, 

A flower in the spring, 

So that all may know the death, 

The wail, and the stain we make, 

The wash we live in is the business; 

Is ourselves. 

Seeping, dark, and ominous 

Is the passage we are pressed through 
Must and blindness 

Are the words that we are born to. 


May you never forget! She cried to me, 


Remember this, remember only this: 

Their humiliation, like their blood, 

Remains but a short while 

A few drops of conviction 

Washed away in the rainfall 

Of time, of circumstance, 

Of inferior beings and their bodies 

Which must bleed. Remember: 

The next who dare to march 

Who reason to live 

We who are chosen, to die, 

In a street, in a ward, 

In a race, a revel or a rank. — 

Or in a bathroom with a syringe; 

All if indifferent. 

All is the same. 

A silly picture we: 

Crying into an empty ear 

Pounding our heads 

Dripping blood upon the hollow in the 
page, 

Pose this — 

Pose this pose: In a word, 

Indifference is the only justice. 

And grant now but this, this, 

As one takes his purpose, another her 
form, 

That we may have the courage 

The mettle, the make up and the mud, 

To be what we are not 

And to surrender all 


‘ubs 


ISP activity 


by Marybeth Scriven 


A motion to amend the con- 
stitution was made at last Tues- 
day’s meeting of the General 
Assembly. Vice President Bill 
Bowen said that there was a dis- 
crepancy between implied vot- 
ing rights and what was actually 
written in the constitution. 

Traditionally, he said, when 
two or three people co-chaired 
a cabinet position, they shared 
a single vote. The constitution 
says that all cabinet members 
should have a voice and a vote. 

Bowen said the motion to 
change the constitution was 
made because if all the mem- 
bers of the cabinet had a vote, 
they would constitute one-third 
of the G.A. He said this would 
make the cabinet too powerful. 

Because the motion involves 
amending the constitution, it 
was not voted on. The motion 
will be read again at the next 
meeting, but will not be voted 
on until after the third reading 


okt OATEFACE. 


at the following meeting. If the 
motion passes, it will then be 
voted on by the students as a 
referendum. 

In other business, Peter Abell, 
S.A. treasurer, and Rafael Her- 
nandez, chairman of the Inter- 
national Student Committee, 
reported that they had met with 
Ernest Guilmain to discuss the 
reasons why some international 
students do not pay an activities 
fee. 

Abell said it was decided not 
to charge the students for the ~ 
following reasons: 1. It would 
be difficult to administer the fee; 
2. If. the ISP students were 
charged, then graduate and the- 
ology students would have 6O 
be charged as well; 3. The major- 
ity of international students who 
use the facilities are on the 
undergraduate program and do 
pay the activities fee. 

BJ. Hull, facilities chairman, 
made a motion for the G.A. to 
approve the elimination of the 
parking spaces designated fac- 

cont. on back page 


t the Junction 


14 Railroad Ave. 
Essex Jct. 
879-1917 


Reservations preferred 


Monday thru Saturday 11-11 
Sunday 2-14 


MAYTAG. 


HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


S80 e Full Service Dry Cleaning 
e Professional Tailoring and Alterations 
e Professional Stain Removal 
e Valet Service 
e Air Conditioned 
e Game Room 
e Carpeted Lounges 
e Refreshments 


person, quad occupancy 
os. Jan. 8-13 


2 Nights Lodging in Deluxe Accommodations, 2 Breakfasts, 
2 Dinners with a Glass of Wine or Beer, and 
ALL TAXES & TIPS! 


Featuring 
FREE SOAP! 


Sunbright Laundries 


Other packages are available for up to 5 Days! 


Jan. 2-6 ® Jan. 8-13 
COLLEGE SKI WEEKS IN LAKE PLACID 
Special Lift Ticket Prices 
Special “LAKE PLACID” Activities 


Contact: Mary Jane Irvin 655-9291 


ake Placid Hilton 


Switchyard Shoppi ing Center 


Hours: 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 7 days St Albans 158 Margaret St 


ruereors. 


The Market Place Winooski 
655-9810 
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7 Entertainment 





The Glass Onion 


Rock album prices rising, so shop wise 


Sure inflation’s tough. The price of 
essentials, from beer to tuition, continue 
to rise. But nothing is perhaps mroe 
distressing than the rising cost of record 
albums. Therefore, as a public service, 
“The Glass Onion” presents a new and 
hopefully regular feature, the once-a- 
month buyers guide to help you allocate 
your record funds wisely. 

Colour By Numbers 
Culture Club 

Remember the Hostess Twinkie? Re- 
member how as a child, you knew it was 
probably the blandest, emptiest food 
around? Still, you loved the things because 
somehow they satisfied your sweet tooth. 
They were irresistable. 

Well, Culture Club is the musical 
equivalent of the Twinkie. The band’s 
music is not what could be termed dar- 
ing and the lyrics are relatively empty. 
Still, Culture Club has few equals when 
it comes to creating some of the catchi- 
est sugary pop music around. The band, 
too, is irresistable. 

Led by the inimitable Boy George, Cul- 


To Be Clever” that it knew how to blend 
reggae, rhythm and blues and rock to 
come up with an appealing, if not too 
innovative, sound. Some of the best 
examples were the hits that rose quickly 
to the top of the charts, like “Do You 
Really Want To Hurt Me?,” “Time” and 
“Til Tumble 4 Ya.” 

“Colour By Numbers” is also chock 
full of hits and solidifies Culture Club’s 
reputation as a superior pop band even 
your parents probably enjoy. Again, the 
material is not exactly of stunning signi- 
ficance. But what counts is whether or 
not a song can get you singing along 
when you hear it on your car radio. And 
every one of this record’s 10 songs does 
just that. 


Number onconthe hit parade is “Karma 
Chameleon,” the first single: It's a per- 
fect bouncy, hook-laden ditty that melds 
the best of pop with the best of soul. The 
summation of what Culture Club is and 
does. 

From the Motown flavor of “Black 
Money” and “Church of the Poison Mind” 
to the pseudo-funk of “Miss Me Blind,” 
the album is one long hit single that 


dishes melodies certain to kick around 
in your head for days. And it’s all held 
together by Boy George. 

He's gained a lot of notoriety for his 
transvestite appearance, but what really 
makes Culture Club is his voice. “Colour 
By Numbers” is his showcase, featuring 
the Boy sounding somewhat like Smokey 
Robinson. 

Culture Club is not a band that will 
ever make a believable pronouncement 
on the state of humanity. But then, that’s 
not what music is about all the time. 
“Colour By Numbers” is a consummate 
pop album, focusing on the only thing 
that really matters. It’s fun. And unlike 
the Twinkie, it’s not even fattening. 
Mike’s Murder (Soundtrack) 

Joe Jackson 


Back in the old days of “new wave,” 
Joe Jackson was a pioneer of the modern 
energetic sound that emerged from the 
ruins of the British punk craze. He was 
continually compared with Elvis Costello 
and always seemed a bit uncomfortable 
with such parallels. 

Times have certainly changed. Last 


year, Jackson scored a couple of middle- 
of-the-road hits with the highly melodic, 
almost jazzy “Steppin’ Out” and the softer 
“Breaking Us 10 Two.” The tunes and the 
album that produced them, “Night and 
Day,” showed a mature Jackson striving 
to go beyond his old image and become 
almost like a modern-day Cole Porter. 
Unlike some of his peers form the old 
days (not counting Costello), Jackson has 
made a deliberate effort to expand his 
musical horizons. 

The maturation continues on the 
soundtrack for “Mike’s Murder,” a film 
that has yet to be released. The songs are 
quite similar to those on “Night and Day,” 
relying heavily on piano and percussion. 
With the exception of the rollicking 
“Memphis,” this is about as far away as 
you can get from rock’n’ roll and still get 


played on non-classical radio stations. 

But for the new Joe Jackson, that’s just 
fine. In his younger days, he was a pre- 
mier rocker. Now he’s a premier musi- 
cian who would just as soon keep quiet 
and let his songs do the talking. 


cont. on p. 11 


ture Club proved on last year’s “Kissing 


Critic’s Corner 





Dead Zone continues tradition 


by Chris Botelho 


With the popularity of horror films that are 
abundant in today’s movie world, it seems only 
natural that the novels of Stephen King, a con- 
temporary, best selling author of superb works of 
modern horror, would be transformed into full- 
length feature films. 

In retrospect, the idea has worked, producing 
five above average horror films which, like the 
novels which fathered them, are memorable for 
their interesting characters and suspenseful plots. 

“Carrie,” under the direction of acclaimed 


director Brian DePalma, was a chilling film adap- 


tation of King’s first novel. “Salem’s Lot” soon 
followed in the form of a television movie. “The 
Shining,” advertised as a “masterpiece of modern 
horror,” was a showcase for the brilliant acting 
talents of Jack Nicholson. “Cujo” was unleashed 
upon moviegoers this past summer. 

And now we are being treated to the film 
adaptation of one of King’s finest, most cohensive 
novels, “The Dead Zone.” 

Under the direction of David Cronenberg, the 
film offers qualities that will please nearly every 
viewer. It is, of course, a horror film, but it rises 
above the usual blood and gore movies of recent 
fame. It is, in the sense, a political thriller, in 
another, a psychological thriller. 

The Dead Zone is the fascinating story of a 


small-town school teacher, Johnny Smith, who, 
after a devastating car wreck, lapses into a coma. 


Five years after the accident, Johnny awakens to 
find his life in ruins. His mother is dying, his 


girlfriend has married another man, and he him- 


self is now in possession of a terrifying psychic 
power. 
When Johnny touches a person’s hand, he 








Wednesday, Nov. 16 
Feast of St. Edmund 

1 p.m. Group informational 

meeting, NY Comptroller Rep., 

Klein Center. 

3:30-4 p.m. Resume Work 

shop, Student Resource 

Center. 

4 p.m. Mass, Chapel of St. 

Michael. 

4-5:15 p.m. Workshop, 

“Communication and Conflict 

Resolution”, Bergeron 105. 


Annex. 


torium. 


Calendar 


Through Nov. 27, Exhibit, 
Sculpture by David Wheeler, 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

6 p.m. Ice Hockey vs. Norwich 
7&8 p.m. Discussion, “What 
do Catholics believe?”, TH 200 


7&9 p.m. Film, “The Deer 
Hunter”, Herrouet Theater. 


Thursday, Nov. 17 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Craft Fair, 
Burlington Memorial Audi- 


con't. on p. 10 


receives startling images of their futures. These 
images, shown in bright, graphic scenes are the 
most memorable and haunting parts of the movie. 
Johnny, through the use of his power, saves two 
lives, and, in the film’s scariest sequence, helps to 
trap a psychotic killer. But it is when he shakes 
hands with a presidential candidate, Greg Stillson, 
that Johnny becomes the victim of his most star- 
tling vision, which begins a chain of events that 
leads to a suspenseful, poignant, and violent 
conclusion. 

Christopher Walken (The Deer Hunter) pro- 
vides a superb characterization of the ill-fated 
Johnny Smnith. He is both believable and pitiable 
in his confusion with his frightening power. 
Walken charms his audience to feel for his 
character. By the climax of the film, the audience 
has fully sided with Johnny Smith. 

Veteran actor Martin Sheen is superb as Greg 
Stillson, the sly fanatical politician. 

Despite these advantages, the film does have its 
flaws. The minor characters, such as Johnny's 
parents, his girlfriend, and his doctor, are one- 
dimensional, undeveloped characters and their 
actions are, therefore, misunderstood. 

It also seems that Cronenberg was so con- 
cerned with the introduction of the plot, that he 
forgot to formally introduce us to the main 
characters. Before we even know Johnny’s full 
name, we are expected to like him and pity him 
because of his tragic accident. The beginning of 
the film is, therefore, slightly confusing in terms 
of the main characters and our feelings toward 
them. 

“The Dead Zone”, however, rises above these 
problems. Cronenberg, use of strange camera 
angles, eerie background music, and spectacular 
special effects enhance this film. It,is a suspenseful, 
engrossing, and thoroughly enjoyable movie. 



























ACROSS 
1 Weaken 


. 4 Encounters 


cates 5 Urgeon (ALON AIWIAT EG] Am 
12 Mature 6 Teutonic LRP ee) OGG u Sas 
13 Concur deity LR] E] FL ELA Al TL TUN, 
14 Inlet 7 Trial [Tope] Alt] SIM R] O} 7] | 
15 Hauling 8 Bristlelike LG] Al 
17 Takes unlaw- — 9 Entreaty 
fully 10 Lubricate 
19 Attempt 11 Dance step 
20 Country of _— 16 irritate Al 
Europe 18 Choice part [A] L] A] ERM T| E] AR] R/O} AI 
21 Hike 20 induct [FTO] R[w] ATR] OME] ALG] LTE) 
23 Symbol for 21 ‘— foolish [a] v{ ERP RO} L| ERM S| E] E] K| 
tin — things...” [R] €] OM E| O} E| NBM T/ AL ELE 
24 Faithful 22 Harvests 
27 Pronoun 23 Bridge term 38 Begs 46 Couple 
28 “Lohengrin” 25 Mask 40 Devoutness 47 Brick-carrier’ 
heroine 26 Uncanny 42 Dude 48 Legal mat- 
30 Exact 28 And: Lat. 44 Wimbledon ters 
31 Diphthong 29 Vehicle champion of 49 Soak up 
32 Height 32 Tornado 1975 50 London 
34 Negative 33 Note of scale 45 Parts of repast 
prefix 36 Be present yards 53 Sun god 
35 Quarrel 
37 Partner 


38 Greek letter 

39 Bar legally 

41 Behold! 

42 Escape 

43 Test 

45 Enemy 

46 Composi- 
tions 

48 Meal 

51 Took a gold 
medal 

52 Trio 

54 Female deer 

55 Unusual 

56 Bread 
ingredient 

57 Resort 

DOWN 

1 Posed for a 

portrait 
2 Time gone by 


Crossword Puzzle 










3 Alloy of tin 
and copper 
4 A large num- 





Answer to Nou 9 puzzle 
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The Glass Onion 
cont. from p. 8 
Hey Big Man 
Carly Simon 


So you have that special someone back 
at your place. You want some quiet and 


romantic tunes to slip on the turntable. 


What to do? No problem. That’s why 
Carly Simon records were invented. 
Simon has long been one of the most 
underrated singers and songwriters 
around. But no matter. She has the heart 


of a true romantic, the ultimate ingredi- 


ent that makes any songwriter special. 
And she’s got a smooth voice that suits 


her romanticism perfectly. “Hey Big 
Man” doesn't quite have the sultry flare 


of Simon’s wonderful 1981 album, 


“Torch.” A few of the songs here really 
fall flat because she tries almost too hard 
to play the romantic fool. 

But the good tunes, and there are 
plenty, make up for it all. Particularly 
notable are the title track, a song about 
Simon’s parents meeting, and “You Know 
What To Do” are exactly what is needed 
to put even the most cold-hearted punker 
in a romantic mood. 

Party Of Two 
The Rubinoos 

Where would rock ’n’ roll be without 

Todd Rundgren around? Not only does 


St. Michael’s Mascot 


Lynn Taplin and Tom Crochiere help a faithful St. Michael's 
mascot work out the pre-season kinks in its fuzzy armored 


suit. 





cont from p. 8 













5-6 p.m. Resume Workshop 
presented by Debbie Worthley. 
Contact Student Resource Cen- 
ter for information and loca- 
tion. . 
6:30-8 p.m. Assertiveness 
Workshop presented by Dave 
Landers and Linda Hollingdale, 
Student Resource Center. 
8 p.m. Play, “Was He Any- 
one,” UVM Tyler Theater. 
Friday, Nov. 18 

7 p.m. Play, “Insurrection 
Oratio”, Burlington City hall. 
8 p.m. Play, “Skaters”, 
Carthy Arts Center. 
8 p.m. Play, “Was He Anyone”, 
UVM Tyler Thater 
8 p.m. Concert, Pianest Diana 
Fanning, St. Pauls Cathedral, 
Burlington. 

Saturday, Nov. 19 
8 p.m. Play, “Skaters”, Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. 
8 p.m Play, “Insurrection Ora- 
tio”, Burlington City Hall. 

Sunday, Nov. 20 
11 a.m. & 9 p.m. Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael. 
2 p.m. Men’s B-ball ys. St. 
Anselm 
4 p.m. Woman's B-ball vs. St. 
Anselm 
4:30 p.m. Scholar's Bowl, 
Herrouet Theater. 

Monday, Nov. 21 
8 p.m. Concert, Organist John 
Weaver and flutist Marianne 




















Mc- 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Weaver, Chapel of St. Michael. 
Tuesday, Nov. 22 
7 p.m. g.A. Meeting, Science 
107. 
Wednesday, Nov. 23 
11:30 a.m. Thanksgiving 
recess begins. 





Thitesday, Nov. 24 
Thanksgiving Day 
11 a.m. Mass, Chapel of St 
Michael. 


Sunday, Nov. 27 
11 a.m. & 9 p.m. Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael. 
4:30 p.m. Scholar’s Bowl. 
Herrouet Theater. 
Monday, Nov. 28 
Classes Resume. 
Tuesday, Nov. 28 
7 p.m. G.A. Meeting, Science 
107. 
8 p.m. Concert and presenta- 
tion, Regimental Band of Her 
Magesty, Patrick Gym. _ 
Wednesday, Nov. 30 
1-4 p.m. Scavenger Hunt, 
Campus Ministry. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture, Marshall 
Dimock, McCarthy Recital 
Hall. 
3:30-5 p.m. Resume Work- 
shop led by Debbie Worthley, 
Student Resource Center. 







































the guy put out records of his own and 
record with Utopia, he also has this com- 
pulsive need to help practically anyone 
else. He’s produced everyone from the 
Psychedelic Furs to Cheap Trick and 
made them all sound better in the pro- 
cess. And now he’s turned his attention 
to a little-known San Francisco-are pop 
group, the Rubinoos. - 

The Rubinoos used to be a decent, yet 
ordinary, rock band that had as its main 
claim to fame the fact that it opened for 
Elvis Costello on his 1979 U.S. tour. The 
band membership has now been pared 
down to two, the emphasis is on synthe- 
sizer-based pop tunes and they have 
Rundgren in their corner. 


Coming soon to a record store near 
you...Look for the new Bob Dylan and 
Paul McCartney albums, both of which 
were due in the record stores Nov. 
1...McCartney’s album features another 
duet with Michael Jackson, who has gone 
into the studio himself to work with his 
brothers on a new Jacksons album due 
out sometime around Christmas...Head- 
bangers and chord-crashers can prepare 
for new albums by Quiet Riot and Ozzy 
Osbourne, ready for release any day...And 
finally, teenage heart-throb Adam Ant will 
have a new record out by the end of the 
month, produced by Phil Collins of Gen- 
esis fame. 


A fascination with air guitar 


Aif-guitar at Minerva’s Rest in Burlington is a 
popular fad among St. Michael’s students. Bill 
Duncan, manager of Minerva’s, estimated that 
half of the air guitar contestants and over three- 
fourths of the winners are St. Michael’s students. 
Why the strong attraction to this abstract form of 
entertainment? Bonnie Berrigan, ’87, an air gui- 
tar winner said, “There is no real explanation of 
air guitar, you just participate because it’s excit- 
ing and a lot of fun.” 

Though Berrigan and her group practiced a 
routine before performing, spontaneity is also 
frequent. Leslie O’Donnell, ’86, was asked to join 
a group just before they went on stage. Despite 
their lack of preparation and the strong competi- 
tion of six other groups, her group won the first 
place prize of $50. 

Drew Terrell, 
guitarist, lost in his competition. He said “the 


More Calendar 










7-8 p.m. Discussion, “What 
do Catholics Believe” TH 200 


Annex. zs 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Workshop, 
Leadership Styles and Relaties, 


Bergeron 105. 


7 & 9 p.m. Film, “Pink Pan- 

ther”, Herrouet Theater. 
Thursday, Dec. 1 

7 p.m. film, Roses in Decem- 

ber”, Bergeron Center. 

Sunday, Dec. 4 
11 a.m. &.9 p.m. Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael. 


THE NEW OWNERS AT MAC’S DELI WANT YOU 
TO TASTE THEIR GREAT NEW PIZZA!!! 


by Lyn Hogan 


group that won had an unfair advantage, because © 


they used strong suggestive sexual overtones.” 
The Minerva’s management uses little discre- 


’°84, also a St. Michael’s air 


















BACON, MUSHROOMS, GREEN PEPPERS, ONIONS, AND TOMATOSLICES. 


CALL 655-2443 FOR FREE DORM DELIVERY. 
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ITEMS AVAILABLE: PEPPERONI, HAMBURG, SAUSAGE, CANADIEN 
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Have Something To Say? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the followirig 


categories: Personals, Lost & Found, For Sale, 
Services, Opportunities, and Announcements. 


For $1 you can run a 25-word ad; 5¢ for each 4 
additional word. DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 
For further information contact the Defender, { 
Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 


51.00 OFF 
pe 


tion when it comes to the choice of songs, Duncan 
said. “Ninety-nine percent of the songs are 
allowed.” 

Duncan said the most impressive group he has 
seen were the acts done by Brian McGowan and 
his friends. McGowan graduated last year. His 
group performed to popular songs done by the 
likes of Joe Jackson and Devo. “There was a time 
last year, when they must have won consecutively 
for a month and a half,” Duncan said. 

The competition for those students thinking 
of participating varies, Duncan said. “Sometimes 
a Thursday night will have only two or three acts, 
other weeks as many as seven.” 

Duncan said when the owner of Minerva’s first 
suggested the idea of air guitar, he was a bit wary. ~ 
He felt it was too similar to Rasputin’s Lip Sync, 
but air guitar has proven extremely popular and: a 
huge success, he said. 


HELP 


The Defender is in need of a 
FEATURES EDITOR. Tere 
Anyone with creative writing skills is urged to 
Contact Sue Dulude in Alliot 210, ext. 2421, for 
more information. 





































Sell? 
Offer? 






















FROM MAC'S DELI 

WITH THIS COUPON 
MON. THROUGH THURS. ONLY 
LIMIT ONE COUPON PER PIZZA, 
OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 29, 1983 
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The on-campus townhouses: another living choice for students. 








(photo by Ray Jennings ) 


Living off-campus: 
The economic situation 


by Lyn P. Hogan 


Party restrictions, Saga food, 
lack of privacy and the “whole 
idea of dormitory living” were 
the popular reasons why stu- 
dents have opted for off-cam- 
pus living. People constantly 
wandering in and out of a dorm 
room, trying to study while some- 
one else is trying to have a good 
time, sharing a bathroom with 
20 other people and finding 
belongings slowly disappearing 
were also among the list of 
complaints. 

Another reason cited for liv- 
ing off-campus is that it can be 
considerably less expensive. 
This is due to the pooling of 
resources that necessarily oc- 
curs in off-campus living situa- 
tions. 


The least expensive on-cam- 
pus housing is the double room, 
which costs a student $1,272 
for the academic year. Divided 
over the eight-month period, 
double-room occupants pay 
about $159 a month - more 
than the off-campus students 
that were intereveiwed pay. 


Joe Farda, ’84, has one of the 


highest rent payments of those 
interviewed. He lives with four 
other people in a large house 
with a monthly rent of $150. “I 
like the idea of finishing my 
classes and being able to get 
away from the whole concept 
of school and just go home,” 
Farda said. 

Kathleen O’Brien, ’84, moved 
off campus her junior year and 
said she decided to leave because 
of the lack of privacy. “Even 
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Larry Callahan, Joe Rashpigi, Thurman Hogan, and Ben Dover of 23 Russel St., Winooski. 


Students to present 


medley of vignettes 


by Paula Rooney 


The Janus Repertory Theatre 
will present a series of vignettes 
in McCarthy Arts Center on Dec. 
9 and 10. Playwright and pro- 
ducer Nick Durso said, “As a 
writer I feel an obligation to do 
something different and chal- 
lenging to an audience.” 

A vignette, said the St. Mich- 
ael’s English professor, “is to the 
playwright what a short story is 
to the novelist.” 

“City Lights, Country Nights: 
A Medley of New Vignettes for 
the Theatre” is a seven-piece 
drama with interrelating realis- 
tic and lyrical, or “dream-like” 
themes. The plays, which Durso 
called “a mesh of both city and 
country” are “Medley,” “Treetop 
Moody,” “Dago’s Journey,” 


“Ghosts are Flesh,” “Lost Chil- 
dren,” “Neighbors,” and “Winter 
Voices Winter Dreams. 

The 11-member cast of the 
vignettes, which will be directed 
by Joe Hillyer and Diane Wheel- 
er -g4 . includes five St. Mich- 
acl’s students. They are Donna 
Manley, Susan Maxham, Jo Eddy, 
Dennis Keefe, and Joe McGran- 
aghan. The technical director is 
Chris Driscoll ‘34 and the 
musical composer is Bob Grav: 
elin. 

Durso has been hailed by the 
Portland Chronicle as “a play- 
wright, director, producer and 
jack-of-all-trades extraordinaire.” 
He said his vignettes, which will 
be presented in the round musi- 
cal arts room in McCarthy Arts 
Center, will “put the audience 
in a creative role.” 


in the townhouses, you feel that 
sense of crowdedness,” she said. 
She shares a five-room house 
with two friends. They pay $200 
each for rent, or a total of $1,600 


for the academic year. In con- 
trast, the townhouses cost a stu- 


dent $1,700 for the eight-month 
school year- an average of $212 
per month. 

Off-campus students appear 


to pay less for food than do stu- 


dents on the mealplan. On the 
average, the off-campus student 
pays $100 per month for food, 
or $800 for the school year. The 
student on the 21-meal plan 
pays $1,237 for the school year, 
or $154 per month. 

Once a student moves off 
campus, it is difficult to get back 


con't. on back page 
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compact cassette player proves 
that when it comes to 
performance, size doesn’t count. 


Only one inch thick! 

A miracle of miniaturization, the HS-P05 brings 
you exciting performance from a cabinet 
measuring less than an inch in thickness. 

And at only 8.1 oz, it’s the world’s reigning 
featherweight champion! 


Greative 
SOURS 


@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, 157 Peari Street, Essex Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


"IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 














WANTED: 


a new place to shop for great 
college looks 


FP Cul 


An exciting new store 
with jeans and much more! 





FOUND: 








Opening Nov. 18 at the Towne Marketplace 
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off Susie Wilson Rd. in Essex Junction 











Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 
M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 
















Quality Work... 





Near Champlain Mill! 











e Dry Cleaning Shirts 
e Alterations e Suedes & Leather 
e Repairs e Laundry 






eR See Ee 2 ee 
We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty and staff 
10% discount with LD. 
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STUDENTS 


When anticipating your 
trip home to stuff yourselves 
with turkey, why not plan to 
bring home admissions infor- 
mation to your friends and 
relatives of high school age? 


You are an important ambassador for Saint Michael’s 


and our admissions effort. 


Stop by Klein today and pick up admissions 


literature. 


The Admissions Staff 
Klein Center 


Neighboring Camp Johnson's | 
buildings used to train, store 


by Kathy Guare 

Although Camp Johnson is a close neighbor to 
St. Michael’s College, many students never get a 
closer look at the complex than when they are 
walking past the front gate between north and 
south campus. 

The student gazing absently out the window at 
Bergeron Education Center may wonder at the 
slate-blue barracks that line the landscape. What 
are they used for? Is anyone ever over there? 


Thomas E. O’Donovan, deputy adjutant gen- 


eral at Camp Johnson, explained that many of the 
buildings were constructed when the state began 
building a military facility on the site after World 
War I. “They are still the basis of Camp Johnson. I 
guess if you came out of the trenches of World 
War I, a wooden building with a stove on one end 
and running water on the other was probably the 
height of civilization.” 


O'Donovan said that some of the newer build- 


ings with humidity control and computers make 
the barracks look like “historical relics,” but the 
old buildings are still useful for training or storage. 

The population at Camp Johnson varies from 
day to day, O'Donovan said. During a training 
weekend there may be 400 people and on other 
days there may only be 50. “There are some real 


peaks and valleys in there. We go from open 
buildings to overcrowded buildings overnight.” 

The Vermont National Guard maintains a small 
security force at Camp Johnson around the clock, 
O’Donovan said, but, “We don’t stay armed to the 
teeth sitting in barracks at night. The image of the 
military always marching somewhere is a thing of 
the past.” 

Ina crisis situation, the Vermont National Guard 
acts as backup to the state police. There are 
trained task forces on call around the state and 
Camp Johnson is one of the assembly areas they 
could be called to where they would wait for 
instructions from the governor. “All of our initial 
responses to crises are without weapons,” O’Don- 
ovan said, “just to make sure that we aren't going 
too far towards putting troops in the street 
stupidly.” 

O'Donovan said that although Camp Johnson 
and St. Michael’s have little contact with each 
other, they are respectful of one another. “St. 
Michael's tends to draw a good quality student. 
They are concerned with more than just getting 
through the semester and having a good time. 
They are here to really learn. Even though we 
have very little in common, it’s a good relation- 
ship.” 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 





Mondale attacks Reagan 


by Joe Gaudrault 


Democratic Presidential can- 
didate Walter Mondale, in a Nov. 
4 address at the University of 
Vermont, attacked the Reagan 
Administration’s current. poli- 
cies on the arms race, budgeting 
and education. Mondale spoke 
to over 450 people in a fund- 
raising event at UVM’s Marsh 
Dining Hall. 

One of the main topics at this 
$40-per-plate fundraiser con- 
cerned the nuclear freeze. Mon- 
dale said, “We are currently 
being told we can't control the 
arms race, yet we must! The 
Soviet Union and the US. had 


Film Series Committee 


Presents 


THE DEER HUNTER 


Wednesday Nite 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 
Herrouet Thieitas 


$1.50 Admission 





better sit down and reduce the 

risks of nuclear weapons or 
together we'll destroy every- 
thing. I propose annual summit 

conferences despite other dif- 
ferences that might arise. A 
mutual and verifiable arms treaty 
is essential.” 

“In 1979 Ronald Reagan 
promised a balanced budget,” 
Mondale said. “At that time we 
had an annual deficit of $29 
billion. Now the deficit is $200 
billion and growing. We must 
begin to pay our way rather than 
have our children do it for us. 
We need leadership that stands 
up to this fact boldly and pow- 
erfully.” 

Also among the former vice 
president’s complaints was the 
state of education. Mondale said, 
“We are being told that we can 
no longer educate our children, 
yet we must! There’s no alter- 
native. This nation must get back 
its edge in mind power... . By 


the end of this decade I want to 
walk into a classroom and once 
again see students that wish to 
be teachers.” 

Mondale also addressed an 
issue that concerns many Ver- 
monters: acid rain. He said, “It’s 
time to launch a war on acid 
rain and acid snow. Current 
administrators would rather sit 
down to lunch with polluters. 
than see them in court. So far 
we've gotten rid of Anne Gor- 
such and James Watt. Now let’s 
get rid ofthe man who appointed 
these people.” — 

Mondale concluded. “We 
don’t have a Roosevelt in the 
White Howse telling us what can 
be done but rather a Republi- 
can telling us what we cannot _ 
do. America is tired of Reagan- 
omics and being told what can- 
not be controlled. Rather, Amer- 
ica wants to know what must be 
done and then have a president 
that does it.” 


Henry to finalize deal 
during visit to Japan 


by Lynore Kramer 


“St. Michael’s will benefit 
Seibo and Seibo will benefit us,” 
said President Edward L. Henry. 
“We have to learn to live with 
our neighbors abroad. The three 
reasons for committing our- 


. selves to this agreement are: it 


is pragmatic, it will enhance our 
culture, and it will help speed 
up international relations and 
friendship.” 

Henry leaves tor yapan on Nov. 
29 to meet with Masoa Murata, 
chairman, and Yoshi Tani, presi- 
dent of Seibo Women’s School, 
to finalize agreements for an 
exchange program with Seibo. 

“Both Mr. Murata and myself 
feel with the threat of atomic 
annihilation hanging over our 
heads we should take steps to 
break down barriers of interna- 
tional misunderstanding and 
distrust,” Henry said. “This 
agreement will be beneficial to 
St. Michael’s both educationally 
and financially.It is a step to- 
wards more stable relationships 
with our foreign neighbors,” 
Henry said. 

Henry pointed out that due 


to the current financial situa- 
tion in America there is an enroll- 
ment decrease expected. This 
new foreign exchange program 
may act as a back-up for the cur- 
rent year program at St. Michael’s 
if in fact the decline eventually 
occurs, Henry said. ‘ 

Henry said he hopes St. Mi- 
chael’s students will take advan- 
tage of studying abroad. Because 
there are not many programs 
set up directly with St. Michael's, 
they are beginning to explore 
the possibilities of a St. Michael's 
campus in Ireland, Spain and 
possibly in France. “It is an 
educational imperative we can 
no longer ignore,” Henry said. 

This trip to Japan is one of 
the first steps in broadening the 
foreign studies program. In May 
Henry hopes to have the first 
complement of Japanese stu- 
dents studying at St. Michael’s. 

A faculty exchange is expec- 
ted to take place as early as next 
fall. “Faculty members are al- 
ready lining up,” Henry said. He © 
feels there will be a positive 
response from both the students 
of St. melee on 
of Seibo. 
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by C.M. Cosentino 


From the beginning of Sep- 


tember to mid-October Jennifer 
Wescott was the “main person” 
is Vermont for the Hollings for 
_ president campaign. Wescott isa 
sociology major at St. Michael’s. 

Senator “Fritz” Hollings is a 
democrat from South Carolina 
seeking his party’s endorse- 
ment for the 1984 presidential 
election. 

In mid-October Wescott was 


designated the Vermont Student 
Coordinator for the campaign. 
The change was made from 
Wescott running the campaign 


alone because Hollings’ cam- 
paign wanted to put more pres- 


sure on the Chittenden County 


straw poll and sent more peo- 


ple to help. 


Her duties have been to dis- 
tribute literature, phone dele- 


gates and raise people’s general 
interest in the campaign. 

She said her mission started 
over the summer when she was 


Say It 


Is it true you can buy Jeeps for 
$44 through the U.S. Govern- 
ment? Get the facts today! Call 

(312) 742-1142 Ext. 6055. 


With Class! 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
28% Main Street, Winooski 
Haircuts-$5.00, Wash/Shampoo/Dry-8.50 
50¢ off with this ad! 

HOURS: Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays 
By Appointment Only 
Camying Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Eng 655-3373 


KIM SCHOOL 
OF MOO GONG DO 


is now offering a 
PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 


2 people can train for the price 
of 1 tuition in any of our regular 
programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


Some of The Benefits of Training: 


* improved concentration on the job and in school 


© a positive self-image 


© excellent physical conditioning 


© an understanding of the techniques of self-defense 


© weight loss and general health improvement 


relaxation and stress management 


For information call 879-6763 or 879-6584 


KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 


43 Susie Wilson Road, Essex 
(across from Town Plaza Shopping Center) 


World Moo Gong Do 


Association Headquarters 
MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 


working for the Waterville Morn- 
ing Sentinel. Press releases on 
the candidates were easily acces- 
sible and her interest in politics — 
she has ambitions in politics on 
the state level in Maine — made 
her take the initiative in learn- 
ing more about the candidates. 
Her research into the candidates 
led her to Hollings. 


She said the Southern sena- 


tor’s personality was as attrac- 
tive as his politics. “It’s like 
talking to your grandfather,” she 
said. “He is always laughing and 
joking.” She also described him 
as having a lot of charisma. 
“The first time I met him I 
felt like a little kid meeting his 
favorite TV. star,” she remem- 


ever, that attracted her to him to 


cott mentioned when asked 
about his policies was education. 
A Hollings essay, printed by 


mittee, begins with a quote from 
Albert Einstein: “ Any society 
which pays its teachers less than 
its plumbers, will have neither 
good teachers nor good plumb- 


Lauren Boucher 

Student activities fees will 
remain the same for students at 
St. Michael’s on the Interna- 
tional Student Program. Peter 
Abell, treasurer of the Student 
Association, announced at the 
S.A. meeting held on Nov. 8 that 
the student activities fees are 
too “difficult to administer” to 
ISP students because they are 
here for different lengths of time 
ranging anywhere from six to 
16 weeks. 

Abcll and Rafael Hernandez, 
“ISP representative to the S.A, 
met with Ernest Guilmain, vice 
president for fiscal affairs, and 
came to the conclusion that if 
ISP students were charged a stu- 


ate students would have to be 
charged also. This would be 
unfair because undergraduates 
are the majority of students 


ael’s. Abell said ISP students offer 
gram which ISP students and 
friends are invited to attend. 


Abell concluded ,“We'll keep 
things the way they are.” 


SALE 


Alliot 210 


bered. It was his policies, how- 


begin with. The first issue Wes- 


the Hollings for President Com- 


dent activities fee, then gradu- 


involved in activities at St. Mich- 


events through their own pro- 


According to BJ. Hull, Facili- 
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Student supports presidential hopeful 


ers.” The 64-year-old Hollings 
wrote, “ 
ers who taught my generarion 
came into teaching because of 
the job-hunting desperation of 
the depression.” Wescott said 
his plan for education is to raise 
teacher’s salaries by $5,000 with 
money taken from the MX and 
B-1 weapon programs. Hollings 


views both programs as un- 
necessary, according to his cam- 


paign literature and his voting 
record. 

Along with his views on the 
weapon systems is his record 


on the nuclear freeze move- 
ment. He co-sponsored the nu- 


clear freeze amendment and 


Comprehensive Test Ban treaty. 
In 1981, early in the new surg- 


ing freeze movement, he voted 


for the Multi-National Nuclear 


Non-Proliferation Policy. 
Neither his personality nor 


his policies drew him much sup- 
port in last Thursday’s Chitten- 


den County straw poll. While 
212 delegates were invited to 
the poll only 86 showed up. Two 


voted for Hollings. Most dele- 


gates were uncommitted. Walter 


ties Committee chairman of the 
S.A., the newly formed ISP Alum- 
ni Association, headed by Rafael 
Hernandez, was considering us- 
ing its funds to build a bus shel- 
ter for student use during the 
winter. Hull said the idea was 


Many of the good teach- 


Mondale got 17 and Gary Hart 
came in third. 

Wescott said she was disap- 
pointed in Vermonter’s lack of 
interest. She said the uncommit- 
ted and undecided delegates 
had little interest in anyone 
but Mondale and Glenn and 
wouldn't listen or accept infor- 
mation on the other candidates. 

She seemed more disappoin- 
ted in Saint Michael’s. “I am dis- 
appointed with St. Michael's 
students. We are supposed to 
be in a learning environment 
and kids have no initiative in 
learning about the candidates, 
who effect their government 
and their lives.” 

Leslie Kenney, Jennifer Cox, 
Karen Donega, and Sara Copp 
aided Wescott at the poll. 

Wescott said that she will 
spend the next three weeks mak- 
ing up a semester's worth of 
homework but next semester 
she plans to continue the Hol- 
lings campaign with a faculty 
fund-raising drive and some sort 
of student awareness reception. 


ISP student activities fees 
decision announced to S.A. 


abandoned when plans to con- 
solidate the north and south 
campuses were announced. Hull 
said he would appreciate any 
ideas as to where the bus could 
pick up students during the 
winter. 


Financial aid fraud 


by Ted McNulty 


Ineligible foreign students are 
fraudulently receiveing financial 
assistance, costing four federal 


financial aid programs approxi- 


mately $1 million, according to 
a statement released by the US. 
Department of Education. The 


statement revealed that ineligi- 
ble aliens are receiving finan- 


cial aid by falsely claiming to be 


U.S. citizens or eligible non- 


citizens. The statement disclosed 
that 210 indictments have been 
filed to date, 36 coming in the 


most recent round of investiga- 


tions which were completed 
within the last few weeks. 
Despite this growing national 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Jor 


The Defender 
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Contact Judy Fischer, 
or call ext. 2421. 


plagues ISP 


problem, Madeline Yandow, di- 
rector of financial aid, said this 
is no an issue that applies to St. 
Michael’s College. The only 
form of financial assistance avail- 
able to foreign students at St. 
Michael’s is a family discount, 
which is awarded if more than 

one member of a family is cur- 
rently attending college, Yan 

dow said. Pauline Mitchell, assis- 
tant director of financial aid, 
said that in 1982-83 St. Michael’s 

gave out about $10,000 through 

this program. 

All financial aid applications 
go through a stringent screen- 
ing process which includes the 
submission of a federal income 

con't. on back page 
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Hockey team opens season 


by Tom Caron ence proved to be too much for 
the young St. Michael’s skaters. 
The Purple Knights ice hockey “We were exhausted, fatigued,” 
team began its 1983-84 season — said Dimasi. Westfield scored six 
with an impressive second-place goals in that third period, and 
finish in the Geneseo State Uni-. won by an 11-6 margin. 
versity Tournament, held at Dimasi said he was pleased 
Geneseo, New York on Nov. 4. by his team’s performance in 
and 5. the tournament. “We continued 
— Knight head coach Lou Dimasi to make great strides. We never 
said he figured his team was con- quit,” said the second-year 
sidered the “dark horse” before coach. He mentioned several 
entering the tournament, which — players who he thought had out- © 
consisted of three Division II standing showings at the tour- 
teams and Division III St. Mi- ney. “Bill Kerig played excel- 
chael’s. “Geneseo (whom the lent defense, and Dennis Kelly 
Knights played in the first round played 110 percent at all times,” 
of the tournament) greeted us _ said the hockey mentor. Dimasi 
with open arms, figuring they'd also singled out Jay Bellissimo, 
blow right by us to the finals.” 87, who was the only Purple 








a But Geneseo never made it Knight player to be named to 

RSs ; F Soke £56 1 RN STG to the finals. The Knights, led by the All-Tournament team, and 

The 1983-84 St. Michael’s Hockey team. The season opener ts tonight, Wednesday, against rookie goaltender Phil Fernan- Fernandez, whom Dimasi said 
Norwich University at 6:30 p.m. at the Essex Ice Rink in Essex Junction. A bus will be leaving dez, '87, jumped out to a 2-0 wasreferred to by other coaches - 

Alliot Hall at 6:00 p.m. for those interested in going to the game. (photo by Ray Jennings) lead. Despite a rally by Geneseo _ at the to crit es “eaetase” 


in the third period, the Knights The Knights continue their 

were able to hold onand winby season tonight against Norwich 

a 4-3 margin. University, another Division II 
Dimasi’s pucksters took on opponent. The Cadets no longer . 


$ Westfield State, a team the have outstanding goaltender 
© & Ou Knight coach describes as “big- Chris Trinceri, who graduated 
ger and more polished” than last year. Dimasi expects to 


Geneseo, in the tournament’s “open up” his defense for the 


& eo 
oe championship game. The Knights contest. The game will be played 
n Im e lin hung close to a potent Westfield at the Essex Junction Skating 
offense, and entered the third Facility at 7 p.m., and will be 


stanza trailing by only one goal. followed by a reception for fac- 


It was 11 p.m. by the time the — ulty and staff members at Kiein 
muggiers,  228.0rss GS | 
RSC Schedule ; 


The following schedule indicates the OPEN hours for the : 


Plus A “Passport” To Savings y ! Ross Sport Center Building, the courts, the pool, the Weight 


Room and the Athletic Office. The building will close at 4:30 















































All Season Long ! p.m. on days of men’s and/or women’s home basketball games. as 
BUILDING: | a 
No other mountain offers students a Season’s Pass like Smugglers’. Monday through Friday-8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
One low price gets you an entire season of Alpine and cross country Saturday and Sunday-1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
skiing privileges — good on week- CAD: P 
days, weekends — even holidays. 11/20: open 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
f ase 12/ 2: open 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
As a Season’s Pass holder, you'll 12/ 3: open 1 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
be entitled to unlimited use of a 12/ 5: open 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
“Passport” to savings, good at COURTS: 
popular Burlington area locations. De eae through Friday: 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 7 p.m. to 
Le : A p.m. 5 
Smugglers’ is the Northeast 9 . Saturday and Sunday: 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
most complete ski resort. So . exceptions: 
close to your campus — just 45 11/17: open 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 6:30 p.m. to 10:30 
minutes, dorm to ski lift. So get oe Vi Z sian , 
Re “ Ce /18: open 8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
ar hee and “Passport 11/19: open 1 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Oday: 11/20: open 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
On Sale At: 11/22: open 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 7 p.m. to 10:30 
eeen i p.m. 
Billings Hall, UVM Campus: 11/28: open 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 7 p.m. to 10:30 
Wednesdays 10-4; p.m. 
Carroll Reed, Winooski; 11/29: open 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 6 p.m. to 10:30. 
Alpine Shop, Burlington. sagt : ee 
A 30: .m. to 5: m., mM. : 
Or, mail the coupon below. p.m. pe A Eee a 
Payment in full by check, 12/ 1: open 8 am. to 4 p.m, 7-p.m. to 10:30 
money order, MasterCard p.m. 
or VISA. . Main Court Closed All Day 
aR . 12/ 3: open 1 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Yes ! I want a College Pass so I can ski 12/ 4: open 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
0: Spugarer enytune! 12/ 5: open 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
ines 12/ 6: open 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
College/University Attending peti 
: se 6 Open Monday through Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., 7 
Fae, . peeeea a Lime NE Scien? 2 NUR FS 7 |" pag ee Cs p.m. to 10 p.m. 
City State Zip Saturday and Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
sa WY Nig : Telephone nice: 8 10 
nt eer >: Open 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Credit Card Name and Number ga 
Smusgle. Expiration Date WEIGHT ROOM 
a Open Monday through Friday 8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 eneae Saturday and Sunday 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
(802) 644-8851 *Ofter limited to Vermont college students only. OFFICE 
DI 4 
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_|Sports Blotter 


In 1970, when a Knights varsity hockey team was still a 
dream, the club hockey team was almost banned from using 
the University of Vermont rink because of destruction caused 
by fans. 

This season the St. Michael’s varsity squad will be playing all 
their home games at the Essex Junction High School facility. 
Assistant Athletic Director Zaf Bludevich said any abuse of the 
facilities at the rink during home hockey games could jeopard- 
ize future ice time for St. Michael’s at the rink. He said the 
Town of Essex won't allow St. Michael’s to use the facilities if 
fans do not respect the place. 

Bludevich said that to make the season enjoyable and to 
secure a good reputation among Essex officials some guide- 
lines should be followed by fans. 

No alcoholic beverages will be allowed in the rink at all. In 
addition, Bludevich said fans should refrain from throwing 
objects at players or on the ice.Obviously, anyone doing this is 
stupid and should have his head examined because foreign 
objects on the ice could endanger all the players, including 
the Purple Knights. Rod Gilbert was a promising rookie player 
for the New York Rangers when he slipped on a foreign object 

on the ice and broke his back. He was lucky enough to have 
recovered, but others might not, so be smart! 

Bludevich said that as guests of Essex Junction High School, 
we should act responsibly. He said student attendants, the 
ones with the ties on, will be present at each home game to 
help make sure these guidelines are followed. 

_In addition there will also be a closed-rink policy during 
games. This means that if you leave the building during the 
game, you must pay again to re-enter the building. 

Bludevich said there will be a free bus service to all those 
wishing to attend the home games. The bus will leave from in 
front of Alliot hall 45 minutes before each game. The bus will 
also be available after the games to take students back to St. 
Michael's. 

The varsity hockey team is still looking for a team manager. 
All those interested should get in touch with head coach Lou 

- Dimasi or Bludevich. 
bsg - e e nS 
Congratulations to Lynda Dunn, class of 1986, for making 
the E.C.AC. Division II Cross Country team. Dunn was honored 
for her stellar performanc _ in the recent E.C.A.C. Div. I 
championships. Dunn came in fourth overall out of 78 run- 
ners represenung 11 women’s cross country teams: 

St. Michael's came in ninth as a team. The second Knight to 
finish was Tracy Romano, 42 overall. 

Coach Rick Cleary described Dunn as a talented runner 
whose hard work during the summer helped her achieve such 
high standards. 


tin the recent rave of Sports Mirror it was reported that bor 


__ § of 116 national Basketball Association draftees surveyed by 





the Chronicle of Higher Education, only 36 had earned a 


college undergraduate degree before entering the pro ranks. 


Upon reading this I became curious as to how these statis- 
tics related to St. Michael’s. Sports Information Director Andre 
Lachance and I recently went through the rosters of the four 
varsity men’s basketball teams coached by former Head Coach 


§ Steve Antrim. We found that only four of his players did not 


earn a degree after their playing elegibility expired. Much 
better than the national average. 
e e e & e 

The intramural football season ended last week with the 
off-campus Balls defeating an excellent on-campus Brewser 
team by a score of 14-0 to win the champsionship. After three 
seasons of mediocrity the Balls finally smoothed over rough 
edges and totally dominated the league this season, on their 
way to winning the overall championship. 

The Balls went undefeated on the year and their defensive 
squad was the main cause. For example, in the first game of the 
season, the Balls pulled off a 2-0 victory when their defense 
scored the only points on a safety. Together with a potent 

' offense the Balls were unbeatable. 

This flag—football season saw rough and bruising games 
each week. Sometimes it seemed as if both teams were playing 
tackle football instead of flag-football. The quality of referee- 
ing also varied with each game. Inconsistency sums it up as 

_ referees made different calls on the play and sometimes didn’t 
know the rules as witnessed during the playoffs. Granted, they 
did the best they could, but their best showed that changes 
are needed for next year. 

Parting shots: 

With the Balls winning the championship they can no 
longer be called “hapless.” The team had all the right ele- 
ments of a championship team and deserved to win. Every 
team they played was good, but the Balls always played just a 
little bit better. I could tell you the names of some standout 
individuals on the squad but since they won as team eee it 
is easier to say that mesa oS the Balls... 








by Roger Garrity 


The St. Michael’s cheerlead- 
ing team for 1983-84 has been 
selected and new adviser Kathy 
Sweeten said there will be some 
differences between this year’s 
squad and those of the past. 

This year’s team is young and 
according to Sweeten is more 
talented than teams of the past. 
In the five years she’s been as- 
sociated with the school (first 
as a student and now as alumni 
director), she said this is a 
“better squad” than she’s ever 
seen. She said there is “a lot of 
talent on this year’s squad as far 
as gymnastic ability is con- 
cerned” and more gymnastic- 
type cheers will be included i in 
the team’s repertoire. 

Sweeten said this year’s team 
will strive to “gain visibility” 


through increased activity out- 


side the athletic arena. “This 


" year’s group is really interested 


in getting involved,” she said, 
“and we hope to make them 
highly visible.” The goal for 
gaining recognition is attaining 
varsity status. Being recognized 
as a varsity sport would provide 
the team with school funding. 
Cheerleading is currently a club 
sport at St. Michael's and all 
funds must be raised by the team 
members. 
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Cheerleading squad strives 
to gain visibility, varsity status 


Sweeten said that campaign 
will have to wait until later in 
the year. “Right now the big 
thing is getting ready for the 
season,” she said. 

Second -year students Colleen 
Maloney and Maureen Goulet 
are the only veteran members 
of this year’s squad. Suzanne 
Prentiss, Tammy Lewis, Donna 
Henry, Susan Spanswick, Beth 
LeBlanc, Michelle Wood and 


Sharon Allie round out the nine- 
member roster. All but Prentiss 
are first-year students. Barbara 
Bauer, a fourth-year student, 
will act as the team’s coach in 
practice. 

The squad will work with the 
school mascot and coordinate 
some of its routines with the 
pep band, while cheering at 
home men’s basketball games 
and some hockey games. 


Swim teams expect 
to be better than ever 


by Kim Palmese 


This years men’s and women’s 
swim teams are expected to be 
strong. The teams are being 
coached by Peter Garrett, a 1983 


Bowdoin graduate. His first at- 
tempt at a win will come Sun- 


day when they travel to Boston 
College for the Boston Relays. 
The women’s team is being 


led by tri-captains Patty Butler, 


Cathy Keating, ’84 and Carolyn 
Toole ,’84. The coach is pleased 


with the strong turnout this year. 
Returning students Janice Havel- 


evitch,’85, Sue Kelly, ’85, and 


. Kelly Colliton, 85, are expected 


to be leaders. Sue Judge. ’84 
once again will lead the women’s 
diving team. 

The men’s team this year is 
the best team that St. Michael’s 
has had, according to co-captain 
Mike Patterson. Returning are 
Bill Nurge, °84, Emery “Spike” 
Freeman, '84, and co-captain 
Larry Boisvert, ’84. This year 
there is much more depth and 
more talent than last year. Dave 
Hill, 87, is expected to be strong 
for them in the breaststroke. 
Luke Dougherty, ’84 and Bob 
Toner, 84 will be back for the 
men’s diving team. 





Peter Perimenis ialees the ballin for six, leading the Balls to season finale victory 14- 4-0) over the 


Brewsers. Eric Lundberg and Kerry Sullivan prepare safe passage for ibe charging Perimenis. The 
Balls closed the season as both the on-campus and off-campus champions of intramural 


football. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Philosophy Boys win 3 
fo open soccer season 


by Lauren Boucher 


The Philosophy Boys began a 
three-game winning streak by 
beating the Sleeping Buties in 
indoor soccer on Noy. 2. Mike 
Scanlon, Shawn McCarthy and 
Tim Driscoll scored for the Boys 
while Rafael Brieto, Craig Weber 
and Patrick Brutsch scored for 
the Sleeping Buties. The Philos- 
ophy Boys also defeated the 
Joyce Liberation Army 9-6 on 
Nov. 3. Scanlon, Bob Ryan, Fran 
Flahive and Bill Cota were 
scorers for the Boys, The Phil- 
osophy Boys won again on Nov.8 


by defeating Team X by a score 
of 8-1. Scanlon and Flahive 
scored for the Boys and Matt 
Michalowski scored the only 
goal for Team X. 

The Purtill 6 beat the Joyce 


Liberation Army 8-0 on Nov. 2. 


Kevin Murphy, Mike Hatch, Bill 
Collins and Austin Jennings 
scored for the 6. The Purtill 6 
also defeated Team X on Nov. 7. 

The Faculty/Staff racked up 


three wins in women’s volley- 
ball action this past week, de- 


feating the Hamelettes, Ryan 1 
& 2 and the Sea Breezes. The 
Former Hogs are. undefeated 


after beating the Sea Breezes and 
Ryan 1 & 2. The Founders Spik- 
ers defeated the Hamelettes and 
Ryan 3 & 4 defeated the Spikers. 

Company P won four games, 
defeating the Senior Hall Ani- 
mals, Pink. Steel, the Alumni 
Spikers and the Moles. The Pur- 
till 6 beat the Parasytes, Pink 
Steel and the Senior Hall Ani- 
mals. The Spikers also racked 
up three wins by defeating the 
Troys, the Fudge Packers, and 
the Shotguns. L was the only 
othér team to gain three wins 
by defeating Tokio, the Parasytes 
and the Boca Chica’s. 
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ISP Aid 

cont. from p. 13 

tax form and verification of citi- 
zenship, Yandow said. She said 
the screening process includes 


New Bus Route 
con't. from front page 
This might mean that classes 
would start at 8 am. or 8:15 
a.m. 

As of yet, this is only an idea. 
If this plan of action does go 
into effect, it probably would 
not be until next year. The food 


On, Off Campus 

(cont. from pg. 11) 

on unless accommodations are 
railable. A few off-campus stu- 

dents were refused on-campus 

housing earlier this year because 

of the housing shortage. Pres- 


Summer Session 

con't. from front page 

often. Another problem dealt 
with responsibility. “Because 
they had free housing, they didn’t 
have to worry about paying the 
rent and didn’t show up for 
work,” Pedrotty said. 

“Tt just wasn't fair, in the long 
run, in view of the few number 
of students given housing, to the 
gre.wermumber who were com- 
ing in the fall and had paid tui- 
tion to have those rooms.” he 
said. 

“Maybe they want to say they'll 
sacrifice the 20 or 30 people 
for the sake of bureaucratic 
efficiency,” Valerio said, “but I 
think at a time when enrollment 


the reviewing of each applica- 
tion by a committee consisting 
of the president, faculty mem- 
bers and administrators. 


service, Saga, would have to be 
consulted on changing the break- 
fast hours. Professors would 
have to be asked about their feel- 
ings on coming to work earlier, 
especially in the winter. Provost 
said that many schools already 
start their classes at 8 a.m. 


ently, however, housing is availa- 
ble on campus. 

Off-campus students who 
want to get into townhouses for 
their senior year are not consid- 
ered first priority so they would 
probably find themselves living 
in a dormitory again. 
is a problem at private schools, 
they shouldn't be discouraging 
people from coming back by 
reducing their option to have 
jobs on campus.” Valerio has 
been working at St. Michael’s 
for three summers. “If I had to 
pay for room and board, I couldn't 
come up with the funds to come 
back next year,” he said. An 

Snee and Pedrotty also said 
that there were problems with 
the popularity of the program. 
“We weren't anticipating the 
numbers,” Snee said. At the 
beginning of the middle sum- 
mer session, the most popular 
for students and workers, almost 
all of the rooms were taken up, 
Snee said. “It was difficult to 
mix students and workers,” he 










said. They were separated by 
floor for the most part, but there 
were still problems with diver- 
gent lifestyles. 

Yandow said that an unusually 
large amount of work-study funds 
helped create the popularity of 
last year’s program. She said that 
at the moment it doesn’t look 
like there will be as much finan- 
cial aid available for next year’s 
program. 


Cheerleading Practice 


(L to R) Beth LeBlanc, Maureen Goulet, Suzanne Prentiss, Colleen Maloney, and Donna 
Henrey u ne, on their routines to cheer the Knight's on to victory ues ane 
D) 


“It was a noble experiment,” 
Pedrotty added. He said he was 
“very upset” with the way the 
program turned out. 

Valerio was not as conde- 
scending. “I think a lot of the 
abuse of the system came about 
because Snee was too lenient to 
begin with by allowing people 
to stay up and keep stuff in their 
rooms. A lot of it is his own 
fault. 








by Chrissy Burtis 
G.A. 
con't. from p. 7 

ulty parking near Founders Hall. 

The area will be filled in to 
improve the aesthetics of the 

area. 

Student Life Chairman Gerry 
Gray announced that the gen- 
eral feeling of the faculty is that 
they do not want the results of 
faculty evaluations published 
and that a compromise is being 
worked out. 


) : Newsbriefs 


Shovelers 
Needed 


The Mayor’s Youth Office an- 
nounced that Operation 
Snowshovel has again begun 
matching volunteer snow shov- 
elers with elderly and disabled 
persons, who cannot do work 
of this nature. 

“We recognize that many of 
our elderly and disabled citi- 


zens become immobilized, vir- 


tually housebound, whenever a 
heavy snow storm hits the area. 
We hope that this service will 


ass O 


Soon-to-graduate students fight a loosing battle with senioritis: (L to R) Lying down: Maureen Harrigan, Sharon McDonnell, 
Kelly Dematteis. Sitting: Ginny Peeler, Bill Collins, Eric McGowan, Ann Clock, Sue Dulude, J. Conlon. 3rd row: Maureen O'Neill, 
Grace Carney, Margaret Higgins, Marcy Manion, Mark Megan, Pam lIodice, Karen DeLorenzo. 4th row: Brian Fuseigna, John 
Trombley, “Heimer”, George Revoir, Andy Hubregsen, Mary Ellen Neirney: 5th row: Jeremy Theoret, Mary Coles, Michele Mulrenan, 


Tom Beaumont, Joe Vionne, Mike Torpey. 6th row: Bob King, Glenn Sutherland. 


” 


help to remedy that situtation, 
Mayor Sanders said. 
If you would like to help, 


phone the Mayor’s Youth Office © 


at 658-9300 Ext. 110, and leave 
your name, phone number and 
address. 

Persons needing the snow- 
shoveling service should call the 
same number listed above. 


AFROTC 


Attention Sophomores! Air 
Force ROTC is now accepting 
applications.for admission into 
their Two-year Program. You're 


eligible if you have two aca- 
demic years left on campus, 
either at the undergraduate lev- 
el, the graduate level or a com- 
bination of both. 

Full details are now-available 
on program enrollment proce- 
dures and specific scholarship 
opportunity for students pursu- 
ing selected scientific and tech- 
nical degrees in fields such as 
mathematics, physics, compu- 
ter science and pre-med. Scho- 
larships are also available for nav- 
igators and missile duty volun- 
teers. For further information 
call Major Bernie Dee at 655- 


2000 extension 2554 or come 
by the AFROTC offices located 
in the Sloane Art Center. 


Rock Contest 


Superstar rock group Journey 
and their manager Herbie Her- 
bert have joined Bob Hope, 
Chuck Mangione, Esther Wil- 
liams Lamas, Burl Ives, Ronnie 
Milsap and Ally Sheedy as mem- 
bers of the Honorary Advisory 
Board for the American Colle- 
giate Talent Showcase (ACTS). 
Herbert says of the ACTS con- 


7th row: Frank Hoegan, Kathryn Markey. 


(photo courtesy of J. Conlon ) 





cept, “I think it is a fantastic 
program. Journey would be 
honored to be on your Honor- 
ary Advisory Board.” 

ACTS is designed to provide 
an opportunity for college stu- 
dents to have access to the pro. 
fessional entertainment industry 
through an educational experi- 
ence and in an atmosphere of 
creative competition. All areas 
of performing talent are accep- 
ted including rock, classical, 
gospel, country, rhythm and 
blues, jazz, dance, drama, vari- 
ety and others. Through ACTS 
students may receive cash and 
scholarship prizes, auditions, 
tours, showcases and invaluable 
contact with-entertainment in- 
dustry personnel. 

Deadline for entries into ACTS” 
has been extended until March 
6, 1984. The date of the National 
Finals has also been rescheduled 
for April 14, 1984. For more 
information contact: ACTS, Box. 
3ACT, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
88003; or call (505) 646-4413. 


Pageant 


Pageant officials announced 
Saturday, Dec. 3 as the final 
deadline for applications for the 

1984 Miss Vermont-USA Pageant, 
to be staged in March, 1984. 
The Miss Vermont-USA Pageant 
isthe ficial preliminary to the 
Miss USA-Miss l aiverse Contest. 

Applicants must be at least 
17 years of age and under 25 
years of age by May 1, 1984, 
never married, and at least a six 
month resident of Vermont; thus 
college dorm students are eligi- 
ble. All girls interested in com- 
peting for the title of Miss Ver- 
mont-USA must write to Miss 
Vermont-USA Pageant Head- 
quarters, 480 Boylston Street, 
2nd Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116 
by Dec. 3, 1983. Letters must in- 
clude a recent snapshot, a brief 
biography and phone number. 


